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HEN in the early fall of 1917 the report was 
first published in the press of Chicago that the 
United States government had “rounded up” a 
hundred and sixty, or more, officials, organizers, 
agitators, editors and active members of the J. W. W., and 
that all these persons would be tried together in the Chicago 
federal court on the most serious charges, a dramatic and 
sensational trial was generally expected. At that time there 
was much bitter prejudice against the I. W. W. Various 
commercial bodies and newspapers in the West had started 
an agitation for the suppression of that organization “‘on gen- 
eral principles,” or by reason of its doctrines, professed beliefs 
and practical program. ‘The organization, many said, was 
essentially a criminal conspiracy; it shamelessly advocated 
sabotage and “direct action’; it was at war with society and 
the whole existing politico-social order; it preached a class war 
without truce or quarter; it condemned political methods as 
well as trade union methods and trusted in revolution alone— 
and in piecemeal violence and physical coercion while waiting 
for the great revolution. ‘The government was severely criti- 
cised for its apathy and indifference in the presence of so grave 
a menace to life, property and order. Its failure to act was 
ascribed to timidity, time-serving and cowardice. It is a fact 
that not a few well-intentioned and lawabiding persons in 
this community actually thought and said that members of 
the I. W. W. had forfeited all claims to consideration, and 
that private vigilance bodies ought, and soon would have to, 
be called into being to put it down with a firm hand. 

The average citizen in that part of the country regarded the 
prosecution of the I. W. W. as a war measure of the first 
importance. ‘There were all sorts of alarming and distressing 
rumors of anti-war sabotage in lumber camps, in shipyards, 
in factories and mines, and the whole I. W. W. organization 
was accused of treason, sedition and malicious interference 
with war industries. ; 

In these circumstances could the pri oners hope for a fair 
and legal trial? Not a few liberal persons were disposed to 
answer the question with a decided “No.” ‘They feared the 
trial of the defendants would be'a “political” trial, and that 
the government’s lawyers would appeal to passion, hatred and 
prejudice. The thoughts of some Chicagoans turned nat- 
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The Story of the L W. W. Trial 


By Fuctor S. Yarros 
I. The Atmosphere of the Trial 


urally to the great and tragic Anarchist trial of the late 
eighties of the last century. Parallels were drawn, and they 
tended to create serious misgivings. 

The Second Phase. Weeks passed. A good many of the 
accused obtained bail and were released from the Cook county 
jail. Those who could not get bail had to remain behind the 
bars. Meantime the federal district attorney and his associ- 
ates, realizing that the general public had the vaguest ideas 
concerning the charges or the evidence against the accused, 
deemed it fit and fair to publish summaries of the charges and 
parts of the evidence it intended to offer at.the trial. 

In part the government attorneys’ statements were reassur- 
ing. Emphasis was laid in them upon the fact that the trial 
was not to be “political” in any sense, and that the I. W. W. 
as such was not being prosecuted or persecuted. “The ideas 
and doctrines of the I. W. W.., it was positively statéd, had 
nothing to do with the case of the indicted men. ‘They were 
charged not with social heresies or shocking notions, but with 
crime—with deeds and acts expressly prohibited and penalized 
by the law of the land. The general charge against them 
was conspiracy, but not conspiracy to spread I. W. W. teach- 
ings. The offense charged was conspiracy to obstruct the 
draft, to interfere with war industries, to use sabotage as a 
means of delay and obstruction of war preparations and man- 
ufacture of war materials. 

The government attorneys asserted that they had sufficient 
evidence to establish this charge against each and every one 
of the accused. If, they added, the evidence should prove to 
be insufficient against any one, they would cheerfully see him 
acquitted. They disclaimed all prejudice, all hostility to the 
indicted men as such, all intention of appealing to passion, 
fear and bias. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory to fair-minded 
people than all this. Yet other parts of the government at- 
torneys’ disclosures and published data were calculated to neu- 
tralize the good done by the disclaimers and assurances re- 
ferred to. Quotations were published, for example, from 
certain I. W. W. circulars, pamphlets and editorial articles 
which merely indicated that the organization did believe in 
sabotage of certain kinds, in direct action, in the class struggle, 
in the necessity of a social revolution, etc. Some anti-war 
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utterances of a general kind were also embodied in the quo- 
tations. Why were these things published? many asked them- 
selves. .How do they tend to support the charge of con- 
spiracy to commit the particular crimes named in the indict- 
ment. ‘Was the prosecution confused in its own mind, or 
was it seeking to confuse the public mind? What has gen- 
eral propaganda, however objectionable, to do with alleged 
conspiracies to commit specific offences? In some of the Chi- 
cago newspapers articles appeared in which the uneasiness of 
local labor leaders and moderate radicals, men in no wise iden- 
tified with the I. W. W., were quoted freely as expressing the 
opinion that the prosecution lacked intelligence and elementary 
knowledge of social reform movements, and that in a trial of 
the kind in question ignorance was as bad as malice and hos- 
tility. In settlement circles the same opinion found expres- 
sion. It was hoped that the Washington authorities would 
warn the Chicago. federal prosecutors against running amuck 
among the organs and literature of the I. W. W. and as- 
suming that violent or bombastic or foolish utterancés neces- 
sarily pointed to dark and criminal conspiracies or criminal 
deeds within the meaning of the statutes invoked. 

At last, in March, the trial of the accused opened before 
Judge K. M. Landis of the federal court of the Chicago dis- 
trict. Curiosity and interest were widespread. Excitement 
there was none. Not a, single objectionable or provocative 
comment appeared in the local press. On the contrary, 
wholesome editorials were published urging an open mind as 
to the guilt or innocence of the defendants and pointing out 
that they were not on trial for their opinions or their member- 
ship in the I. W. W. 

In the news columns of the local papers the defendants were 
treated neither as dangerous criminals whose conviction was 
devoutly to be wished, nor as misguided, sentimental visionaries 
and extremists deserving of sympathy. “They were treated as 
strange and queer types, as freaks. Flippancy rather than 
prejudice characterized the daily reports of the court pro- 
ceedings. The appearance of the defendants, their food and 
small talk and manners, their complexions and physical traits, 
were all airily and humorously described. All this attracted 
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large crowds to the courtroom, but there was no trace of b) 
terness or hostility anywhere. The proceedings were loo 
geared at first. The judge gave the attorneys plenty of ro§| @ 
They wrangled, they bandied insinuations and charges of tl 
atricalism and insincere stratagems. The examination of ve| § 
iremen took the usual course. There was no attempt to spe | 
up. The judge made no exception of the I. W. W. trip |, | 
Again, many reverted mentally to the methods of the jud)|@ 
who presided over the Anarchist trial in the eighties and wi | 
was accused by the friends of the defendants of “taking side @ 
and placing prejudiced talesmen in the jury box. No sue 
charge could be, or has been, made against Judge Landis. — |) 
The examination of veniremen consumed twenty-nine day H 
and was finished on May 1. ‘The defense, it should be states 
did not exhaust its peremptory challenges until the last da | 
and at no time was it compelled to ‘‘waste” them. Cha |@j 
lenges for cause were numerous. 
On May 1 the chief counsel for the government made h | 
opening statement. The chief counsel, Frank K. Nebeke:|| 
assistant attorney general of the United States, was naturalli | 
regarded as the inspired spokesman of the Department | 
Justice and the national administration. _He was supposed t 
have received positive instructions as to “policy” and to reflec 
the spirit of the government in the prosecution. Well, hi| 
opening statement was rather perplexing. It betrayed som»| 
confusion of thought. On the one hand, he talked of specifi) | 
offences committed between certain dates—offences covered b= | 
the indictment—and on the other he assailed the I. W. W_| 
organization, its platform, its organs, its pamphlets, its activi 
ties among immigrants and ignorant and unskilled workers | 
its “nihilism” and its war on the present social order. Yet the! 
I. W. W. as an organization was not supposed to be on tria) 
at all! ‘ 
The chief counsel for the defence, Mr. Vanderveer, waived | 
his right to make an elaborate opening statement and merely | 
pointed out the alleged faults and gaps in the statement of 
the chief prosecutor. “Then the decks were cleared for action 
—for the introduction of testimony. 
[4 second instalment next week.| 


—Democracy 


The Executive Committee on Community Councils and Coordination of War Work for New York 
has for its director Albert Shiels, superintendent of schools of Los Angeles, who has returned to New 


York on leave of absence for this work. 


ATIONS, in their long lives, experience hard- 
ships and tragedies, and arrive at partings of the 
road, just as individuals do. 

We are accustomed to think of the individual 
that the thing that happens to him, however hard or tragic it 
be, is less important in the long run than is the adjustment 
that he makes to that thing. Not events, but the way we take 
them, is the important thing in the individual life. 


1This article covers ground discussed by Mr. Collier before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association at Pittsburgh on July 2. That 
session was held in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Education. 


So it is in the life of nations. “Two nations may be im- — 
mersed in identical world-situations—Athens and Sparta were 
thus immersed in the race struggle, in the civil strife of 
Greece, in the shadow of Asiatic tyrannies. Sparta met her 
problem in one way, Athens in another. Sparta made one 
kind of adjustment, Athens another kind. ‘They were neigh- 
boring states, they were inhabited by people of similar blood 
and similar tongue, but think of the difference to civilization — 
in the way that Sparta adjusted herself to the world-situation — 
and the way that Athens adjusted herself! t 
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| pak FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNITY COUNCILS 


President Wilson has written to the Chairmen of the 
State Councils of Defense as follows: 


ee 


Dear Sir—Your State, in extending its national de- 
fense organization by the creation of Community Coun- 
‘cils, is in my opinion making an advance of vital signifi- 
cance. It will, I believe, result when thoroughly car- 
ried out in welding the Nation together as no nation of 
great size has ever been welded before. It will build up 
from the bottom an understanding and sympathy and 
unity of purpose and effort which will no doubt have 
an immediate and decisive effect upon our great under- 
taking. You will find it, I think, not so much a new 
task as a unification of existing efforts, a fusion of ener- 
gies now too much scattered and at times somewhat con- 
fused into one harmonious and effective power. 

It is only by extending your organization to small 
communities that every citizen of the State can be reached 
and touched with the inspiration of the common cause. 
The schoolhouse has been suggested as an apt though 
not essential center for your Local Council. It sym- 
bolizes one of the first fruits of such an organization, 
namely, the spreading of the realization of the great 
truth that it is each one of us as an individual citizen 
upon whom rests the ultimate responsibility. . Through 
this great new organization we will express with added 
emphasis our will to win and our confidence in the utter 
righteousness of our purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 


(Signed ) 


One of the Greek historians made this remark, over which) 
brood from time to time: ‘“‘A civilization knows itself when 
confronted by death, discovers itself in tragic crises when 
death is threatened.” 

America has’ been confronted successively by two deaths 
One was a slow death and one was a quick death. The slow 
death was taking place in our national consciousness in the 
decades preceding the world war. It was the death of hu- 
man nature, the death of friendliness, the death of free re- 
sponsibility, of citizenship, the death of fullness of life. We 
were becoming a highly specialized, a relatively prosperous, 
a commercially dominating, a relatively organized people— 
from the middle nineteenth century or the philistine or the 
_present- -day Teutonic point of view. But in the American 
‘spiritual level there was a subsidence; we were dying and we 
knew it not. 

Then the world war came and Germany crossed the Bel- 
gian frontier. From that instant we were faced by quick 
death. Was Thucydides, in this our time of second peril, to 
be proved right? Would we discover ourselves? And for 
two years no answer came; even faced by this enormous menace 
we did not know whether we were going to awake. And 
then we awakened, and there is no doubt that we are going 
to escape quick death, we are going to conquer Germany. 

What of the other death, the slow death? ‘That other, 
different death, the subsidence of the spiritual level, the death 
of adventurousness, the crushing out of human nature by phy- 
sical machinery and corporate machinery—that slow death 
which accompanies the centralization of the initiation and con- 
trol of life, by methods which take responsibility away from 
the average man, that slow death which we were undergoing, 
which the German people have undergone—should we escape 
that death? It was not clear, even when we began to fight. 
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Now, of course, we know that peoples, when confronted 
by supreme crises, act according to their peculiar genius. And, 
of course, anyone knowing the sub-conscious life of the Ameri- 
can people, knowing the half-remembered background not of 
liberty only but of bearing liberty’s torch and sword, the 
background of personality richly flavored, of pugnacity tem- 
pered with neighborliness—anyone so informed could have 
prophesied that America, rising to confront and defeat the 
threatened quick death, would confront the slow death as 
well. American-wise in the true often-forgotten sense— 
American-wise and not Teuton-wise, we would bear our part 
in the war to make democracy safe in this world. 

And so it is that we have done. President Wilson is to- 
day a world leader not merely in the political sense but far 
more greatly in a sense moral and human, because he has 
interpreted to us our own genius, because he has shown us 
the way. It is President Wilson who in the solitude of his 
own thought, as revealed in his acts even more than in his 
words, has determined that not merely should America do her 
own warrior part in this world war, that not merely should 
we win this war—and we shall win it—but that in winning 
the war we should pledge ourselves to such ends, commit our- 
selves to such methods, as would restore our spiritual birth- 
right to us, restore our destiny to us. We cannot doubt that 
President Wilson is conscious of this intent. We are going 
to win this war by methods of democracy. Perhaps no other 
nation has with deliberation reached such a decision and 
cumulatively put it into effect. 

Assuming that President Wilson has prophesied for the 
nation, what has been his meaning? His meaning is not just 
rhetorical or poetic. It is not winning the war through 
democracy, if we merely lead all the people to feel good 
toward the war, to feel ecstatic about far dreams that ever 
haunt the brains of peoples, to feel friendly toward those who 


THE PRESIDENT ON DEFENSE COUNCILS 


The following letter from President Wilson to Sec- 
retary of War Baker was recently made public: 


My Dear Mr. Baker—I have read with great interest 
your account of the achievement of the State Councils of 
Defense and your general summary of the activities in 
which they are now engaged. It is a notable record, and 
I shall be glad to have you express to the State Councils 
my appreciation of the service they have so usefully ren- 
dered. I am particularly struck by the value of extend- 
ing our defense organization into the smallest communt- 
ties and by the truly democratic character of a national 
system so organized. 

I believe in the soundness of your contention that in 


the interest of economy and efficiency such machinery as 
that provided by the State Council system for the exe- 
cution of many kinds of war work should be utilized as 
far as possible by Federal departments and administra- 


tions. May I suggest, therefore, that you communicate 
to the heads of all such departments and administrations 
my wish that when they are considering extensions of 
their organization into the States or new work to be 
done in the States, they determine carefully whether they 
cannot utilize the State Council system, thus rendering 
“unnecessary the creation of new machinery; and that 
they transmit all requests for action by the State Coun- 
cils Section of the Council of National Defense? 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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are making the decisions and doing the work of the war. 
There is no evidence that all these conditions are not found 
even in Germany today. No transient emotional state, no 
elation or narcosis such as heroes and martyrs have, can by 
itself constitute winning the war through democracy. 

No. If the American people are to win this war through 
methods of democracy, it must be through millions of con- 
scious mental judgments which involve the taking of respon- 
sibility by individual citizens for things vital to the carrying 
out of the war; the taking of that responsibility and then the 
conscious bearing of that burden, the voluntary and patient 
bearing of that burden whose significance we understand. 
The burden of detailed things which men and women and 
children can do; the bearing of one another’s burdens as 
made heavier through the war—the burden of sustained will, 
but even more the burden of sustained thinking directed 
toward the great ends, domestic and world-wide, of this war. 

And so we come to the plan of community councils of 
national defense. ‘This plan aims to win the war through 
democracy. It involves manifold adjustments—permanent ad- 
justments if we will make them such—in the direction of 
constructive citizenship. It goes far beyond the purpose 
merely of repressing bad states and insuring good states of 
mind. ‘The object of the community council of national de- 
fense is to create modified social arrangements by which the 
people, the ordinary folks, the people knowing each other as 
neighbors, may gather in continuous consultation, may do con- 
tinuous team-work within neighborly areas, and may grad- 
ually, knowing the full momentousness of what they do, as- 
sume responsibility for the prosecution of the war. ‘Think 
of what that program means. Not war finances only, or 
rallies where a speaker from afar addresses the crowd; but 
forums where the immense meanings of this war, the obliga- 
tion of America to other peoples reaching beyond this war, the 
readjustments of labor, of wealth, the surrender of priv- 
ileges—where all the problem of the new world-situation is 
thought out slowly and simply by all the people. And not 
only talk and thought and song, but the work of rehabilitation 
for broken soldiers, of neighborly home service for the fam- 
ilies of men at the front, the health work which will frivolve 
the recasting of our entire machinery of hospitals, practitioners 
and child health work within the next three years. I cannot 
elaborate on what community councils of defense may do— 
are doing, in twenty states already. 

Now what is the relation between this idea of placing back 
on the people an ever-increasing responsibility, and the Ameri- 
can peril to which we were subject before the beginning of the 
war? ‘That peril was incident in part to the increasing dis- 
tribution of all the population into specialized tasks, or work 
which did not require the deeper energies, or allow for the 
personal equation, or permit the taking of initiative by indi- 
viduals. “That is the very nature of machinery and of the 
corporate way of doing things. And more and more we were 
depending on labor-saving devices even for our entertainment, 
so that in leisure, as in work, our life became fragmentary, 
unexpressive, selfish, We did not work as families, as com- 
rades. We did not play as families, as comrades. And at 
the same time there was going forward the movement for 
efficiency in government, the creation of far-away specialized 
bureaus for administrative work, the making of budgets by 
the executive, the short ballot movement, the diminution even 
of the voter’s responsibility. This tendency was aimed to 


save money and to safeguard various governmental policies ~ 


and to improve the work of government viewed as a business 
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concern. ‘The money was saved, the policies were saf 
guarded—except when Demos rose to confront Uplift—th 
work of government was improved. But in the meantime, 
as citizens were becoming less and less partners in the co 
lective enterprise, cooperating in a way significant to oursel 
with hardly any of government’s work, and voting agains! 
rather than for, somebody we didn’t know. Space does ne 
allow the elaboration of this picture, or, as some might thin 
wiser, its toning down. ' 

Our whole point is this, and this we have certainly learne 
from Germany: A nation or people may be complexly or 
ganized, prosperous, the birth-rate high, the mortality low 
the sense of well-being may be high—and still it is quite pos 
sible for that nation to be slowly transformed into a nation o 
slaves. _ 

Can nations live by bread alone? Indeed, they might; 
can conceive of a planet molded into the German mold. B 
it happens that the Latin, the Anglo-Celtic peoples, our o 
composite Colonials, cherish among their other endowments 
sentiments and abstract ideals which had caused them to 
show signs of rebellion, even before the war began, agains 
what we now call the Teutonic ideal of social perfection, o 
social precocity from which the cruelty of the stone age has 
not been purified out, of efficiency, of good feeling bought 
with the surrender of deeper hopes. We know now that i 
is not democracy to have a perfectly lubricated social ma 
chine, that there is no democracy in the long run unless the 
average man, through his collective business, gets a greater 
tullness of life through being a partner in that business. 

And the plan of community councils of national defense 
is a recognition of the principle that the joining together of 
fullness of life for the individual with social efficiency can be 
had, under modern conditions, only through a decentraliza 
tion both of government and business, a restoration of powe 
and responsibility to the local community, yet in such a way 
as to conserve the values of standardization, of overhead 
service, of nation-wide team work. ‘Through community 
councils we are ‘nationalizing the neighborhood, we are de 
centralizing the nation, we are seeking a martial victory, but 
far beyond it we are seeking for our people the restoration of 
the life of the spirit, for our children the restoration of great 
opportunity. We are bringing into sunlight and power and 
use the underground stream of our own human nature. Thucy- 
dides told the truth: a civilization menaced by death discovers 
itself. It may be that the answer to the question of whether 
war is forever ended, waits on the event which may take 
place within the German spirit when Germany is utterly 
beaten and knows that she is faced with death. Her birth- 
right remains, buried deep, where she forswore it nearly two 
generations ago. 

A final word. Community workers are few, teachers are’ 
legion, teachers are everywhere. ‘The teachers are in imme- 
diate potential contact with America as a whole. If the 
teachers of America would take into their brains and hearts 
this vision and reality of community councils of defense, as 
we have intimated it tonight, as the Council of National De- 
fense has elaborated it; if they would brood upon this idea 
in terms of the school and the school neighborhood, then there 
would arise a vast, adequate army here at home. For with 
the teachers would come the people. If the teachers fully 
meet this opportunity for the restoration of democracy, there 
will be no longer any doubt of success. We must each de- 
cide—America must decide: “I shall have lost this war unless 
I shall have saved my own soul in winning this war.” 


A League of Nations Nowr 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE editor of The Independent was a pioncer in advertising the League of Nations; he raised the 
issue boldly the first weeks of the great war and was instrumental in launching the League to En- 


/ 


force Peace. 


of the idea in the minds of the peoples and government officials in England, France and Italy. 


One of the chief purposes of his recent trip to Europe was to find out the present status 


In re- 


sponse to the request of the SuRvEY he is here giving a report of the interesting and somewhat startling 


views he found there.-—Enpiror. 


HE idea of a Peace League, as business men would 

say, is “‘already sold” among all classes in the Allied 

nations. It is only the carrying of it out that is 

giving concern. ‘The question is no longer one of 
whether we shall create such a league but rather how and 
when. Nevertheless, it may be said that in the matter of pub- 
lic backing, the situation in Europe is almost exactly the oppo- 
site to what it is in the United States. In America, the in- 
tellectual classes and the leading officials in every community 
in the land are now ready to give their unqualified support to 
the League of Nations program, but the masses of America, 
though quite sympathetic, are more acquiescent than active in 
their support, 

In England, France and Italy it is the people, I found, 
who look to the League for the salvation of the world after 
the war is over. I suppose the only great outstanding state 
papers that have appeared since the war began are the various 
addresses of the President of the United States and the war- 
aims program of the British Labour Party written by Sidney 
Webb. The British labor movement stands unswervingly for 
a League of Nations, Indeed, J. H. Thomas, M. P., the most 
influential labor leader of England, told me that British 
labor would stand to the last ditch for two things at the peace 
conference: first, to prevent an imperialistic peace, and scc- 
ond, to secure the establishment of a League of Nations. Mr. 
Henderson, secretary of the British Labour Party, has said: 
“The League will keep before the eyes of all people the truth 
that peace is the greatest of human blessings,’ while John 
Hill, M. P., vice-president of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, has said, ‘“We have contributed 
the work and the life to carry on the war. We also can con- 
tribute the honesty and the purpose and the intelligence that 
devise international relationships after the war, wherein the 
common men of all nations shall go together as brothers.”’ 

In France, Professor Aullard, the greatest living authority 
on the French Revolution, said that already the idea of a 
League of Nations had become almost a religion with the 
poilus now fighting at the front. Albert Thomas, ex-minis- 
ter of munitions, and probably the foremost French labor 
leader, says, “Our party is particularly attached to the idea 
of the League of Nations,’ while the French Socialists have 
replied to the Stockholm questionnaire to the effect, “At the 
foot of the treaty of peace will be the signatures of all the 
nations of the world. ‘That treaty will be guaranteed by the 
Society of Nations.” 

In Italy, the Socialist Parliamentary group has adopted a 
resolution which says: 


The Chamber, recognizing that the message of President Wilson 
to the Senate of the United States specifies the fundamental prin- 
ciples on the following basis of which negotiations should be con- 
cluded .. . proposing an organization of a superior force which will 
settle equitably international conflicts of a League of Nations which 
will make its verdicts respected . . . asks that the national govern- 


ment receive the proposals on its own initiative and resolutely to 
bring them to the notice of the Allied governments. 


In England J discussed the league idea with the following 
intellectuals, literary men and radicals: H. G. Wells, whose 
last book, In the Fourth Year; Anticipations of a World 
Peace, has made such a great impression; Louis Woolf, who 
wrote the brilliant report of the Fabian Society; Sir Sidney 
Olivier, one of the founders of the Fabian Society; A. E. 
Zimmern, author of The Greek State, now attached to the 
‘Foreign Office; Lionel Curtis, author of The Imperial Com- 
monwealth; Mr. Roberts, minister of labor; Sidney Webb, 
John Burns, Ramsay McDonald, etc. In France I consulted 
a dozen of the leading Socialists and intellectuals. I found 
they all agreed with the general purpose of the previous 
quotations. 

I also discussed the matter with the various propaganda 
groups in the Allied countries. “The English League of Na- 
tions Society is by all odds the most important organization 
in Europe and ranks with the American League to Enforce 
Peace in power and prestige. My fellow-traveler, Judge 
William H. Wadhams of New York, and I were given a 
dinner at the House of Commons by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the League of Nations Society, who 
had present to meet us the gentlemen who he said were most 
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active in Parliament in the support of the League. They 
were Lord Shaw, President of the League of Nations So- 
ciety, Lord Parmoor, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Buck- 
master, Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Lord Francis, Lord 
Bryce, Aneurin Williams, M. P., J. Allen Baker, M. P., 
Noel Buxton, M. P., Sir James T. Agg-Gardner, J. W. Bul- 
lard, Major David Davies, M. P., D. R. Vereny, M. P., and 
Charles McCurdie, M. P. 

All the propagandists and intellectual classes in all coun- 
tries where I visited were as enthusiastic as the working 
classes, but I found the official classes more hesitant. No one 
was opposed to the League in theory, but I was almost uni- 
versally met with such phrases as that “we must not go too 
far. We must be very careful not to attempt anything 
Utopian. Are we sure it is practicable?” 

In one respect the official situation in England and in 
France is somewhat different. In England the governmental 
circles are waiting upon public opinion. In France the goy- 
ernmental circles are leading public opinion. In England 
their attitude is one of cautious inquiry as to what the league 
means and how it is to be organized. In France an official 
committee appointed by a former premier has prepared a 
program upon which it is hoped the French government will 
base any subsequent action it may take. ‘The eminent inter- 
national lawyer, Leon Bourgeois, is chairman of that com- 
mittee. “The French group is the ablest of all the groups in 
the various nations studying the plan. 

Nevertheless, in spite of any hesitation on the part of the 
governing classes in England, France and Italy, it is certain, 
if anything can be certain, that our European Allies are 
ready to join the United States in establishing a world league. 
Not only are they ready, but what is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing, they are ready to do so before the war ends. 

The day I left England Mr. Barnes, member of the inner 
ministry of the British Cabinet, made a speech in which he 
said, “The beginning must be made before the war ends, or 
otherwise in the first flush of peace the world will fail through 
sheer exhaustion to make proper provision for the mainte- 
nance of peace.” I was told by those who should know that 
Mr. Barnes would never have made this statement without 
the consent of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour. 

The League of Nations Society has already officially de- 
clared, ““Vhere are various reasons why Great Britain and 
her present allies should proceed at once to promote among 
themselves the provisional framework of such a league.” 

‘The last words that were said to me as I left Paris by a 
man in the French government perhaps the best fitted to 
speak on the subject were, “I beg you to tell President Wil- 
son to take the initiative in forming the League now.” The 
reasons he gave me may be summarized as follows: 


First, the union of the Allies now into a real league will make 
them more eflicient in the prosecution of the war. 
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Second, now is the opportunity to realize the plan. As soon as t 
war is over conflicting interests will arise. 


Third, there is now no system of settling conflicts between Allie 
states. The Franco-American treaty of September 14, 1914, shoul 
be extended to all Allied nations. 


Fourth, the Allies must be united if they be winners at the peace 
conference. If they are not united Germany may be able to disso- 
ciate them. 


Fifth, if the league is established at once the Allies will become a 
nucleus for the neutrals. For the principles established by the 
league will be a protection to their freedom and liberty. 


Sixth, the league if established will be as a stimulant to the demo) 
cratic ideals among the Central Powers. 

I found that these are the convictions of practically every 
one in Europe with whom I discussed the league. In the 
United States I found that many members of the League to 
Enforce Peace hold similar views, but apparently our govern- 
ment feels that any conference of the nations at this moment 
would be sure to raise more questions than it could possibly 
settle. At all events, jealousy and competing interests would — 
be likely to endanger the idea before it was born, and even 
if we did establish the league of the Allies now, the league 


would be identified not with peace, but with an offensive al- — 


liance against Germany, and hence if it should conceivably 


happen that the war should result in a tie, an Allied league — 


now might actually prevent a peace being re-established on 
the basis of a League of all the Nations. 
assured me that any league to be established must have its 
foundation based on the broad principles of peace and not on 
aggression, as the recently formed Mittel Europa League does. 

Thus arises a direct issue between our Allies and ourselves 
as to whether the League shall be formed now or after the 
war. ‘There is much to be said on both sides, and the ques- 
tion is a very close one. But owing to the popularity of the 
United States in Europe, it is well nigh certain that Presi- 
dent Wilson could frame any kind of a constitution for a 
League he thinks our people would support and it would be 
adopted by the Allies at this moment. ‘Then, when the war 
is over, Germany could be taken in or not, according to 
whether she was sufficiently liberalized. On the whole, I 
should think it would be more advisable for the United 
States to join in establishing a real League now, based on 
the highest principles of justice, than to risk getting a half- 
way measure at the end of the war when conflicting interests 
may arise. 

But whether the league is established now or later, it is 
certain that the United States and her Allies are converted 
to the idea, and the old days of international competition that 
prevailed before the war must soon give way to the new order 
of international co-operation. This means a League of Peace, 
supported by every available sanction, moral, economic and 
And such a league alone is worth all the sacri- 
fices of the brave men whose blood has reddened the clay of 
Europe these four fateful years. 


THE BATTLEGROUND 
By Benjamin Brawley 


ET me live close to men’s hearts. In the years 
Ls When youth is full, let me know men and 
grow 
Into the knowledge of their pulsing souls. 
Not on some distant height where in the veil 


Fame tapers and the siren temples blaze, 
May my days pass, but on a sterner ground, 


Where men of might brave dubious circumstance, 
Where sorrow wears the heart, would lose the soul, 
Where storm and stress demand high ideals. 

In lusty labor and the fight with fire, 

Or sin, unlovable benightedness, 

May I know men, and knowing learn to love, 
And loving learn to help them in their toil. 


President Poincaré | 
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HE world has no food to spare. The grain that 
formerly went into the making of alcohol is needed 
not,only by the nations at war but also by neutral 
countries. .The manufacture of grain-alcohol is 

| therefore being cut to a minimum. Yet alcohol in some form 

must be forthcoming to meet the tremendous demand in gen- 
eral industry, and an even greater demand in the manufacture 
of explosives to carry on the war. The government is solv- 

, ing its end of the problem by arranging for the manufacture 

of millions of gallons of wood-alcohol. Two wood-alcohol 
plants are under construction in Tennessee and others are 
being considered where there are extensive tracts of cheap 

timber. 

__ Of course, it is understood that the wood-alcohol manu- 
factured in government plants will be under government con- 
trol; the possibility arises, however, that much. of the product 
manufactured by private companies, now used by the gov- 
ernment, will then be released; but whether under govern- 
ment or private control, wood-alcohol will always carry its 
own problems with it. 

The decrease in the manufacture of grain-alcohol, with the 
consequent difficulty in obtaining a supply, will, unless care- 
fully guarded, offer great temptation for the substitution of 
’wood-alcohol in articles where grain-alcohol is now supposed to 
be used. “This danger, however, great as it is, constitutes tlie 
less important aspect of the problem: of far greater considera- 
tion is the fact that hundreds of thousands of workers in muni- 
tion and other factories will be brought into contact with 
wood-alcohol without realizing the possible dangers from the 
inhalation of its fumes and vapors. 

The problems connected with the use of wood-alcohol are 
by no means new. Investigators of such prominence as Dr. 
Casey Wood, Dr. George E. de Schweinitz, Dr. Frank All- 
port, Prof. Charles Baskerville, and a host of others, have 
from time to time given the subject wide publicity, and made 
valuable suggestions for possible solutions. 

In times like the present, however, even problems of long 
standing may suddenly become acute by touching the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of people for whom they had no 
interest heretofore: such is the case of the present-day problems 
of wood-alcohol. 

The need for intensive education is becoming daily greater. 
For years workers interested in preventing needless blindness 
and deterioration of sight have been carrying on a campaign of 
education by means of lectures, literature and exhibits. Vast 
numbers have been reached, but these are small in comparison 
with the great majority who still 
know practically nothing of the sub- 
ject. For them three chief points 
must be emphasized: 


1. A teaspoonful of 


BQPOISON 
WOOD ALCOHOL - 


May cause blindness or death if 
Tabet o Dewy : : salle tll 
taken internally may cause blindness or : 
death. 


Wood Alcohol in War Time 


An Unsuspected Danger Faced by Thousands of Workers in 
Munition Plants and Elsewhere 


By Winifred Hathaway 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


2. Wood-alcohol used externally, alone or in combination, may 
poison the system, thereby causing diseases of the skin, anemia, 
deterioration of vision or total blindness. 

3. The inhalation of the fumes or vapor of wood-alcohol where 
such is used in enclosed places may cause blindness or death. 


The first step necessary to combat these dangers is legisla- 
tive action making it mandatory: 


1. That everything containing wood-alcohol in any form shall 
bear the poison sign of the skull and crossbones and display the 
word POISON in large letters. 

2. That wood-alcohol poisoning shall be made reportable, 

3. That the use of wood-alcohol in industry shall be prohibited 
except under proper conditions of ventilation. 


Legislation is merely one step in the right direction. Edu- 
cation and enforcement are equally necessary: the people must 
be made familiar with the subject, for, until they cooperate, 
tragedies from wood-alcohol poisoning will continue to occur. 
Only last fall, New York city repeated its story of some years 
ago: six men lost their lives from drinking whiskey adul- 
terated with wood-alcohol. Essences, extracts of Jamaica 
Ginger, and even soothing syrups adulterated with wood-alco- 
hol have claimed their victims. Baskerville! cites 725 cases of 
wood-alcohol poisoning from drinking such substances as 
Jamaica Ginger, Columbian Spirits, Ginger Essence, Whiskey, 
Sherry, Essence of Peppermint, Essence of Lemon, Lemon 
Extract, Essence of Cinnamon, Bay Rum, Bitters, Florida 
water, Cider, Rum, etc., all adulterated with wood-alcohol. 
Of these 725 persons: 


Al Smee tie fy os tio Nenaroraw'ts died 

SO ata reiss cyevaiss Seessxeniciates became totally blind 

BS epee eiaieteieen eaciace biel recovered 

TAS 3 pte BCL ESC oe partially recovered 

Ai Oita a viseverscacisiatens oeverdt G no final account available 


It is impossible to compute the number of cases of blind- 
ness or deterioration of sight resulting from the use of adulter- 
ated face lotions, eaux de cologne, hair tonics, witch hazel, 
etc., by an unsuspecting public. Many of these cases are 
never attributed to their real cause. 

A few years ago, no one would have thought of using wood- 
alcohol as an adulterant because of its noxious odor and 
nauseous taste; but since the discovery of a rectifying or refin- 
ing process by which these unpleasant qualities may be re- 
moved, it is very difficult for the uninitiated to distinguish 
between grain- and wood-alcohol, and the temptation to use it 
as an adulterant often overcomes the fear of disaster. The 
dealer who knowingly adulterates wines, whiskey, cordials and 
other beverages with wood-alcohol would hardly be likely 
to use the poison label. His actions 
come under the head of “potential 
homicide” and should be dealt with 
accordingly. But reputable dealers 
who handle hair-tonics, skin lotions, 


1Wood Alcohol. Chas. Baskerville, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., pages 1007-1033. 
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THESE DRINKS AND MEDICINES HAVE CAUSED BLINDNESS AND DEATH WHEN ADULTERATED WITH 
WOOD-ALCOHOL 


bay rums, etc., should know the constituents of what they are 
selling and demand that manufacturers use the wood-alcohol 
poison label on everything that contains that article. Re- 
fined wood-alcohol itself should no longer be permitted to 
masquerade under such misleading titles as Manhattan 
Spirits, Union Spirit, Eagle Spirits, Colonial Spirits, Acetone 
Alcohol, or Lion d’Or. 

Although the refining of -wood-alcohol began in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, it was not until 1904 that 
any definite action was taken to protect the public. Mary- 
land was the first state to pass a law making the substitution 
of wood-alcohol for grain alcohol a punishable offense. Other 
states have followed with more or less adequate measures. 
There are now thirty-one states having some ruling on the 
subject. In a few cases there are laws on the statute book, 
in others regulations of the state board of health, the pure 
food and drug commission, the dairy and food commission or 
the state board of pharmacy. Some states, finding their early 
regulations inadequate and practically impossible of enforce- 
ment, have met the situation with new legislation. It is inter- 
esting to compare the Kentucky act of 1910 with the bill 
passed by the 1918 session of the same legislature. In the 
former, the act merely states that by the term alcohol is 
meant ethyl (grain) alcohol and that the dealer should 
insist that the wholesaler supply him with this product and 
not a substitute alcohol. The bill of 1918 states in very 
definite terms that methyl (wood) alcohol is a poison; that 
everything containing it, in any form whatsoever, shall bear 
the poison label together with a warning that the substance 
shall not be used internally or externally for the human body. 
A heavy penalty is imposed for violation. 

The second important step in legislation is making wood- 
alcohol poisoning reportable. If health authorities are im- 
mediately notified of a case, it is usually possible for them to 
discover the source and prevent others from suffering a like 
fate. A young Italian was poisoned by drinking Italian 
cordial ; he became ill almost immediately and the next morn- 
ing was totally blind; the case was straightway reported to 
the board of health which, through its department of foods 
and drugs, made a raid on the place where the liquor had 
been sold and secured three hundred bottles which proved 
upon analysis to contain over 40 per cent. wood-alcohol. 
Allowing one glass to a person, there was sufficient liquor 
to destroy the sight of twelve hundred inviduals. Although 
nothing could be done to bring back the sight of the young 
sufferer, the quick action in reporting and in following up 
the report prevented a potential wholesale tragedy. In a 
similar case, a young Greek was poisoned, but the hospital 
to which he was taken made no report. When several 
months later the case was accidentally discovered, it was too 
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late: the itinerant salesman had disappeared leaving disaster 
in his wake. 

The third question to be considered is, under present war 
conditions, by far the most important; the use of wood- 
alcohol for manufacturing purposes. Few people realize the 
part that alcohol in some form plays in manufacturing. It 
is used in the making of artificial flowers, pencils, hats, furni- 
ture, picture frames, varnish, lacquered brass, artificial leather, 
enamels, celluloid, explosives, liniments, Florida water, 
essences, paregoric, hair dyes, formaldehyde, Jamaica ginger, 
compound spirits of lavender, anisettes, tonics, proprietary 
remedies, etc.; it acts as a fuel and is a basic property in cer- 
tain dyes; its cleansing properties make it valuable for clean- 
ing type. ‘The term alcohol as here employed is used in the 
broad sense, covering grain-alcohol, denatured-alcohol and 
wood-alcohol. Naturally in all articles for human use, in- 
ternal and external, the grain-alcohol alone is permissible, but 
in the manufacture of other articles the less expensive alcohols 
are employed. Here the menace of wood-alcohol is two- 
fold. If the work requires that the hands be brought into 
contact with the alcohol, there is danger of toxic poisoning, 
causing diseases of the skin, the digestive apparatus. and 
especially the eyes, any abrasion on the skin intensifying the 
danger. ‘To meet this difficulty Baskerville recommends long 
impervious gloves or a mechanical process, so that the alcohol 
may not touch the skin. 

‘The gravest danger, however, lies in the inhalation of the 
vapor or fumes of wood-alcohol in places that do not admit 
of a good current of fresh air. “The old custom of varnish- 
ing the inside of beer vats with a varnish “cut” or mixed with 
wood-alcohol is, unfortunately, still in use in many breweries 
and exemplifies the possibility of the most rapid form. of 
poisoning from wood-alcohol. 
through a small manhole, clean the interior and then varnish 
it to prevent the wood from affecting the taste of the beer. 
Unless the varnisher is supplied with an artificial ventilating 
apparatus through which fresh air is constantly pumped into 
the vat, he may be overcome by the fumes of wood-alcohol in 
the varnish and either die or be left totally blind as a result. 

The state Department of Labor of New York, in its special 
bulletin on this subject (December, 1917), cites a number of 
cases similar to the following: 


Worked four days at varnishing beer vats, died on the fourth 
day after suffering from headaches, delirium, blindness, stupor and 
convulsions. Diagnosis: wood-alcohol poisoning. 

Thus it will be noted that very definite results took place 
within a comparatively short time because of the practically 
enclosed space in which the worker used the varnish containing 
wood-alcohol. ‘The remedy is to use glass-lined vats that re- 
quire no varnishing. 


‘The worker must enter the vat. 
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In large places where the ventilation is better, but still poor, 
the results are not so quickly noted but are apparently cumu- 
lative. “Thus the same report cites such cases as: 


Miss E. W. and L. K., worked at pencil varnishing, suffered from 
headache, dizziness and nausea followed by blurred and dimmed 
, vision, all of which occurred twice daily while at work. Both 
claimed that when going into the open air, the symptoms vanished. 
| However, the constant attacks caused a gradual impairment of 
vision. 

From these brief citations a general idea of the various 
dangers may be obtained. Over a thousand cases of wovod- 
alcohol poisoning have been placed on record since 1899, and 
many more thousands have occurred. 

In 1906, the attention of the government was called to the 
dangers arising from the use of wood-alcohol in the indus- 
tries, and a plea was entered for a tax-free denatured alcohol. 
Hearings were held before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives and Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate. At these, manufacturers and their 
employes appeared to give evidence of the injurious effects of 
wood-alcohol. Practically all of the manufacturers testifying 
gave evidence similar to this of the Federal Hat Company: 
“Stiffeners become blind; the hands are irritated and itch.” 
Van Gall, president of the Hat Manufacturers’ Association of 
Danbury and Bethel, Connecticut, summed up the opinion of 
that association by stating that wood-alcohol vapors cause in- 
jury to the general health and eyesight of employes; that when 
used externally it acts the same as when taken internally, only 
more slowly. On the other hand, the manufacturers of wood- 
alcohol claimed that the alcohol acted as a poison only wiicn 


taken internally, and that their employes were not affected by 


its vapors. 

Definite cases of poisoning were then brought forward and 
the affidavits of seventy-five hatmakers as to injury submitted. 
As a result of these hearings, a federal law was passed to take 


effect January 1, 1907, permitting the withdrawal of domestic — 


alcohol from bond without the payment of internal revenue 
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tax for use in the arts and industries, and for fuel, light and 
power, provided it be mixed with methyl (wood) alcohol or 
other denaturing material rendering it unfit for a beverage, 
or for liquid medicinal preparations. ‘The regulations state 
that to every one hundred parts ethyl (grain) alcohol there 
shall be added ten parts methyl alcohol and one-half part 
benzine, or two parts methyl alcohol and one-half part pyri- 
dine bases. 

Since the passage of this law, denatured alcohol has largely 
supplanted the use of wood-alcohol in the arts and trades. 
It will be noted, however, that it is composed chiefly of ethyl 
or grain alcohol; the present restrictions on the manufacture 
of grain-alcohol will, therefore, cut the production of dena- 
tured alcohol to a negligible quantity, and manufacturers will 
in all probability have to depend on the wood product until 
conditions are once more normal. ‘Chis must be accepted as a 
War measure and must be met with the preparedness essential 
to the success of every war measure. 

The employer who uses wood-alcohol must realize the dan- 
ger and see to it that proper safety devices and ventilation are 
provided, including exhaust systems to carry off the fumes, 
where such systems are needed. “To him, under the present 
conditions of rush contracts, labor is the great essential. Ac- 
cumulative poisoning from the fumes of wood-alcohol will 
cost him loss of time, loss of efficiency and, possibly, large dam- 
age claims. 

It is not sufficient for him to install the apparatus, he must 
see to it, through his safety engineers, directors and foremen, 
that the usage is understood and enforced. 

Every employe must likewise realize the danger and must 
cooperate with the employer in saving himself and his fellow 
workers from loss of health and loss of sight, for no amount of 
damage claims will ever prove an equivalent for either. 

Every employer who fails to protect and instruct his work- 
ers, and every employe who fails to cooperate by keeping 
himself fit for work is giving assistance and comfort to the 
arch-enemy of democracy, 
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III. 


The Basket Makers’ 


By Maud A. Merrill 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, MINNESOTA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 


HEY appeared one day lumbering down the road in 

an old ramshackle wagon drawn by a “stiff, blind 

horse, his every bone a-stare.” Their household 

goods, a rusty stove, an old mattress, a few pots and 
kettles and a pile of rags, were loaded into the wagon, together 
with the Sanchos, whom later we came to know as the basket 
makers. ‘They stopped at the home of Mrs. B. to inquire 
whether there were any vacant house or shed in the neigh- 
borhood where they might stay for the night. Mrs. B. di- 
rected them to an old deserted log cabin back from the road, 
which had been used formerly by a homesteader and then 
abandoned because the land proved to be worthless. “Chey 
drove off without a word in the direction indicated. ‘That 
night, in the old cabin, Zaida gave birth to a child that lived 
only a few hours. When daylight came old Lon dug a hole 


1Another of a series of studies of feeblemindedness made from the Minne- 
sota School for the Feebleminded and Colony for Epileptics, several of which 
are appéaring in the Survey. 


in the woods and put it in. And so it was that the basket- 


makers came to L——. 

There were six of them then—old Lon, Zaida, his daugh- 
ter, and Zaida’s four children, Lisa and Relia and Felix and 
Mat. ‘They were swarthy of skin with high cheek bones and 
dark, matted hair. Zaida was bent and walked flat-footed 
like an Indian. She was always morose and taciturn and 
would make no reply save a grunt or a nod in answer to a 
question. ‘Che girls were more talkative. Mat was about 
sixteen then, between Lisa, who was the oldest, and Relia; 
Felix, the youngest, was about seven or eight. 

Lon was a cruel-looking old fellow with heavy, overhanging 
brows and shifty, small eyes. He walked like his daughter, 
flat-footed and noiselessly as a cat. He told the neighbors 
that his daughter had been married to a man named Robinson, 
but her husband was a good-for-nothing rascal and had de- 
serted her and the children, and that he, Lon, had had to care 
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for them the best he could for the last two years. About the 
child that he had buried in the woods he said nothing. 

No one ever went to the cabin except Mrs. B. and a neigh- 
bor. ‘They made a meager living by weaving baskets, fishing 
and hunting, and lived that winter in the deserted cabin. 
‘The crevices of the cabin were unchinked, the door swung by 
one hinge and the window was hung with a strip of old carpet. 
The kindly Mrs. B. had given them a few discarded household 
things and these, with the old bed they had brought with them, 
the rusty stove and a few tins, furnished the cabin. 

How they survived the winter, which was very severe, no 
one knows. Mrs. B. furnished food and clothing for the chil- 
dren, and but for her the household had no visitors. After a 
time another child was born to Zaida. ‘This child, like the 
rest, was feebleminded. The child, a girl, never talked and 
had a malformed mouth. No explanation was offered about 
this child, it just came. No doctor was ever called. No 
stranger ever entered the cabin. ‘Then this child died and, 
like the other, was buried in the woods back of the house by 
old Lon. And when they moved away from L—— Zaida 
was again pregnant. ‘They went as suddenly as they had 
come. One morning the little cabin was deserted and the 
basket-makers were never again seen in the neighborhood of 
L—. 

They were next heard of in the town of N , one of 
the little villages along the banks of the Mississippi. ‘This 
time Zaida was the wife of old Lon. ‘There was no Robinson. 
Here, as in L——, they were pariahs. No stranger ever ap- 
peared at their abode, an old tar-papered shack down by the 
river, where in the spring the Mississippi flooded the bottom 
land for miles. 
on her hip and Relia was about to do likewise. Old Lon was 
more morose; he made no explanations. ‘There was no Rob- 
inson. Mat had grown burly and his eyes were small and 
crafty, but his face was heavy and dull. He fished and hunted 
with his father while his mother and sisters wove baskets and 
peddled them in the village. “Then they disappeared from 
N 


Next they were heard of at the county poor farm of X- 
county. But there were then only five of them left. “That 
spring the body of old Lon had been found in the woods by 
some hunters. He had evidently perished of cold and expo- 
sure. ‘The half-starved Zaida and her four children had been 
sent to the poor farm until other provision could be made for 
them. Zaida had grown more morose and taciturn than ever, 
When pressed too closely by her questioners she would tell her 
reluctant story—today one thing, tomorrow another. At first 
she said she was old Lon’s second wife, that Lisa, Relia, Mat 
and Felix were her stepchildren, then admitted that the chil- 
dren were hers and that she was old Lon’s daughter and that 
she had a husband, John Robinson, then his name had been 
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Lisa tugged a misbegotten, wretched child © 
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Frank Robinson, but she lacked ingenuity to make up a coher-_ 


ent story and seemed to forget from one day to the next the 
story of the day before. Old Lon’s Robinson invention was 
her most frequent subterfuge, but Robinson’s first name was a 
variable quantity. 

The three oldest children were sent to the Minnesota School — 
for Feebleminded, and while action was pending concerning 


the fourth Zaida disappeared, taking the other one with her. — 


But she had told one of the old women at the farm that she 
was going to her brothers near the town of R 
Without warning, she appeared apparently out of the carth 


one day at her brother’s home, and with her was Felix. Hod, ~ 


the brother, was away on a (es trip with his oldest son, 


and Hod’s wife, never having heard of the existence of this _ 
sister of her husband, was not pleased at this unannounced | 
Her strength was already overtaxed by her heroic ef- 


visit. 
forts to raise crops and a garden on the marshy little farm 


which was the chief means of support for her husband and — 


eight children. It was during the height of the farming sea- 
son and Hod had gone on a fishing trip, to be gone several 
days! Hod was a Sancho. 

So Zaida and Felix were unwelcome guests in the home of © 
her brother. 


brother, who lived near. And Ranz told her how, years be- 


fore, when they had lived in Iowa after his mother had died, — 


his father had taken Zaida and gone off with her. How 
they had heard that “the old man had given out that Zaida 
was his wife” and how he and Hod had left Iowa and come 
up to Minnesota. He knew little about the other brothers 
and sisters (there had been seven of them in all), and as for 
Zaida and “‘the old man,” it was ‘‘agin nature” and he and 
Hod would have nothing to do with them. Zaida had had six 
children anyway, and he didn’t know how many more, by her 
own father. 

Neither Ranz nor Hod were men of normal mentality. 
Ranz married an epileptic woman who has borne him nine 
children. One of these is an epileptic like her mother. The 
mother is feeble mentally, perhaps due to the epilepsy. 

Hod’s wife, a sister of the woman Ranz married, is a nor- 
mal, energetic little woman, but has had to struggle against 
fearful odds to keep her children in food and clothing fit to 
sustain life. Hod works a while for farmers in the neigh- 
orhood and then goes fishing with a rod and a bottle. ‘The 
little wife and the children do the work on his own farm and 
the house goes unkept. 

There was no room for the feebleminded Zaida and her 
son at the house of her brother. ‘The son was sent to an in- 
stitution for dependent children, whence he was transferred 
to the school for feebleminded. And Zaida—no one knows 
what has become of her. She disappeared again as suddenly 
as she came. ‘That was the end of the basket-makers. 


IDEALISM 
By Helen Hoyt 


HE preacher of the bacealaureate sermon 
Urging idealism, so eloquently, 
Was disappointed when his daughter became a poet 
And his son a missionary to Molokai. 


Hod’s wife appealed to Ranz, her husband’s 4 
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THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 
DAY 


ONDAY, September 2, is Labor 

Day. Messages variously ex- 
pressing the spirit of the occasion have 
been issued. Some of these have come 
from labor sources, others from re- 
ligious. 

To James M. Lynch, member of the 
New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, apparently Labor Day should be 
something more than a holiday and 
time for parades. It should be a day of 
re-dedication to the tasks that labor has 
at heart. One of these is winning the 
war. Another is the “preservation and 
growth of those ideals for which our 
fathers strove and suffered and for 
which they founded the organizations 
of labor.” Commissioner Lynch says, in 
part: 


There must not be a peace by compromise. 
We demand that there shall be a decision 
that will spell the perpetuation of liberty, 
equality and justice. That the peace treaty 
shall not be so framed as to make certain 
another war. 

Toward that end, that unequivocal de- 
cision, we pledge our lives, our labor and 
our substance. 

So much for the war. Now, how about the 
preservation and growth of those ideals for 
which our fathers strove and suffered, and 
for which they founded the organizations of 
labor? 
to function, to gain in strength and service? 
In the field of legislation, are the beneficent 
statutes enacted for the protection and well- 
being of the toilers to be maintained and 
strengthened? Is the social program to be 
extended and broadened? 

Wage earners in other allied belligerent 
countries are not only asking these questions, 
but now, firm and active in their support of 
the war, are taking measures that will guar- 
antee affirmative answers. 

Not alone do they propose that the condi- 
tions under which men and women labor 
shall be made better, but, and this is the 
great and important point, these wage earners 
propose that they shall accomplish these ends 
through the unions of labor and through 
their own representatives in the law-making 
bodie§. They propose that their ballots shall 
be made to count in their unions and on 
election day. ‘They propose to function po- 
litically through their own political organi- 
zation, and then translate their demands into 
legislation through the representatives elected 
by their own party organization. 


Are these organizations to continue © 


Even now we can sense the desire of the 
toilers in this country for a direct method 
of expression of their ideals, both political 
and economic. There is a growing feeling 
of solidarity and strength, and of conviction 
that mass action may not with the greatest 
degree of possible benefit be confined to the 
economic field; in other words, that the 
future welfare and progress of labor must 
be achieved through a combination of both 
economic and political activities. 


Quoting President Wilson as ex- 
pressing his own meaning when he said, 
“The men in the trenches, who have 
been freed from the economic serfdom 
to which some of them have been accus- 
tomed, will, it is likely, return to their 
homes with a new view and a new im- 
patience of all mere political phrases, 
and will demand real thinking and sin- 
cere action,” Commissioner Lynch con- 
cludes his message as follows: 

Labor Day this year is the occasion for 
the expression by the toilers of patriotism 
in the highest degree. It is also a day for 
the expression of determination and intelli- 


gent discrimination, also in the highest de- 
gree. We must continue to serve humanity. 


© 1918—Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


‘TF YOU ARE WITH ME,I AM WITH YOU” 
Thus does the famous Dutch car- 
toonist, Louis Raemaekers, picture the 
mutual attitude of President Wilson 


and labor. This cartoon was used to 
help sell Liberty bonds to workingmen 


A MESSAGE FOR LABOR 
SUNDAY 


MESSAGE for Labor Sunday has 

been prepared by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. This deals with the social 
ideals of the churches as applied to labor 
problems in time of war. Prepared for 
the Commission on the Church and So- 
cial Service, of the council, by Herbert 
N. Shenton, instructor of sociology at 
Columbia University, it has been widely 
circulated among ministers, who have 
been asked to base their Labor Sunday 
sermons upon it and to give it currency 
in other ways. 

The message is predicated upon the 
sixteen principles of social justice adopt- 
ed some years ago by the council and 
reafirmed at the subsequent quadrennial 
meeting. “These are now applied to war 
conditions. One of the principles is 
stated and explained as follows: 


Tue Most EquirTaBLe DIvisioN OF THE 
PropuctT oF INDUSTRY THAT CAN ULTIMATELY 
BE DEVISED. 

The distribution of the cost of the war is 
so closely related to problems of the equitable 
division of the product of industry as to make 
the following statements of the Federal Coun- 
cil very significant: 

“The burden of the cost of the war must 
be evenly distributed. The principle of uni- 
versal service has been applied to life in the 
raising of troops. It should therefore be 
applied in the same manner to wealth and 
ability..—From the Official Méssage of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, May 10, 1917, 

“Tf the nation picks the strength of its 
youth for the firing line, justice demands that 
it select its financial strength and economic 
ability to bear the financial costs of the war.” 
—The Church in Time of War.” 


Another principle, having to do with 
hours of labor, is stated as follows: 


GRADUAL AND REASONABLE REDUCTION OF 
Hours oF LABOR TO THE LOWEST PRACTICABLE 
POINT, AND FOR THAT DEGREE OF LEISURE FOR 
ALL WHICH Is A CONDITION OF THE HIGHEST 
HuMAN LIFE. 


Representatives of the Federal Council ap- 
peared at a public hearing before Governor 
Whitman of New York after the legislature 
of that state had passed the “Brown” bill 
which, under the guise of patriotism, threat- 
ened the industrial standards of the state. 
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After the hearing the Governor vetoed the 
bill. 

Pastors can cooperate with the Federal 
Council and the denominational social serv- 
ice commissions or by calling to their atten- 
tion any danger to breaking of industrial 
standards. 


Other principles, reinforced as being 
as applicable to war-time as to peace- 
time conditions, are these: 


A living wage as a minimum in every 
industry and the highest wage that each in- 
dustry can afford. 

The principle of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 

Release from employment one day in seven. 

Suitable provision for the old age of the 

workers and for those incapacitated by in- 
ury. 
The right of all men to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right 
against encroachments of every kind, and for 
protection of workers from the hardships of 
enforced unemployment. 

The fullest possible development of every 
child, especially by the provision of educa- 
tion and recreation. 

Such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical 
and moral health of the community. 


The council further announces that 
it will supply reprints of the reconstruc- 
tion program of the British Labor Party, 
entitled Labor and the New Social Or- 
der, to all pastors who desire them. 
This program is characterized by the 
council as “one of the most significant 
statements of modern times.” A spe- 
cial bulletin on the Church and Women 
in Industry has also been prepared for 
Labor Sunday by the Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, executive secretary of the council, 
and F. Ernest Johnson. 

An arrangement has been entered 
into between the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches, the Home 
Mission Council; and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, by which 
a joint commission has been created to 
meet the problem of the religious and 
social welfare of the new population in 
centers of war industries. The joint 
committee has requested the General 
War-Time Commission to secure two- 
thirds of the time of the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service to or- 


ganize and direct this work, with the 


executive secretary of the commission as 
its executive secretary. 

This work is a continuation in a 
larger way of the work undertaken by 
the commission in December, 1917, at 
the request of the General War-time 
Commission, 


A MESSAGE CONCERNING 
WOMEN 


NOTHER message, issued in the 

form of a resolution by the Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of La- 
bor and Industry of Pennsylvania, par- 
takes of a Labor Day spirit, though it 
was not prepared with specific reference 
to that occasion. It has to do with 
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the presence of women in industry, and 
is as follows: 


ResoLveD, That the Industrial Board of 
Pennsylvania reminds the people of Penn- 
sylvania that women are our last line of de- 
fense. 

THEREFORE, before women are accepted 
for the heaviest forms of labor, for which 
thousands have already volunteered, the sup- 
ply of ablebodied men should be thoroughly 
combed out and utilized to the last man. 

FurTHerR, That six full days of work 
each week are to be expected from the entire 
man power of the nation before the heaviest 
forms of work for women may be considered 
a necessary sacrifice of present and future 
generations upon the altars of the nation; 

That the Industrial Board reminds the 
workmen of Pennsylvania of their present 
opportunity to prove our American claim 
that we are protectors of the weak, at home 
as well as abroad, by their thoughtful. care 
of our women in the many new occupations 
where men and women are now for the first 
time working in close interdependence; 

That the Industrial Board urges employers, 
as a patriotic duty, to throw all possible safe- 
guards around the employment of women; 

That the Industrial Board warns against 
the tendency to employ women in tasks be- 
yond their strength and endurance, and also 
against their employment in close association 
with men of all races and of the roughest 
types without protection or supervision. 


The members of this board are Lew 
R. Palmer, acting commissioner of la- 
bor and industry, chairman; Mrs. Sam- 
uel Semple, Dr. A. L. Garver, Otto T. 
Mallery and Richard V. Farley. 


THE JEWISH SITUATION IN 
POLAND 
N a recent issue of the American 
Hebrew, Max J. Kohler comments 
on an account of the distress among 
Jews in Poland given in the SurRvEy 
for May 25 and correspondence on this 
subject in the Survey for July 6. He 
considers “curious” an editorial note in 
the latter issue, agreeing with James C. 
White, director of the Associated Polish 
Press, that the causes of the present 
Jewish problems in occupied Poland are 
economic and political rather than racial 
and religious. He says: 


We have heard similar apologetic, mis- 
leading statements to the effect that Jewish 
persecution is “economic and political rather 
than racial or religious,’ from Russian 
and Rumanian persecutors of the Jews be- 
fore, but they will not scan. Whether its 
source be economic and political or not, a 
persecution directed against Jews, as such, 
is unquestionably ‘racial and _ religious,” 
though the persecutors may seek some other 
label for it, in order to appear to behave 
more in consonance with civilization, hu- 
manity and the modern principles of religious 
liberty and equality! To call it anything 
else, is merely trifling with terms! 


The evidence upon which the original 
statement in the Survey was based has 
since been enlarged by a report on the 
condition in Poland made after a tour 
of the occupied districts by Dr. Albert 
Van Raalte, a representative of the 
Netherlands branch of the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee of the American 
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Funds for Jewish War Sufferers. He 
does not mention pogroms, or othet 
symptoms of acute racial feeling, any 
more than did Mr. Farbstein. On th 
other hand, he speaks of increasin 
misery, especially in Warsaw, Bialysto' 
and Wilna, due to inability of the peo- 
ple, Poles as well as Jews, to secure 
food and clothing. 

Clothing and boots are no longer to 
be had at any price which the common 
people can afford to pay. To this Dr, 
Van Raalte attributes much of the ap- 
palling ill health and mortality which 
he found, especially a considerable in- 
crease in tuberculosis and in infectious’ 
diseases, such as spotted typhus, where! 
the lack of linen is a potent factor. of 
dissemination. Ordinary foods are ob- 
tainable at comparatively low prices, 
but in quantities too small for ae 
ance in health. 

The worst trouble among the Jewish 
population, however, is that even at low 
prices, and with a supply more or less 
assured through a ration-card system, 
they cannot buy it because the earnings 
of so large a proportion of them have 
ceased altogether. We read, for in- 
stance, that 


in Lodz the misery is increasing every day 
now that the factories have closed down 
owing to lack of raw materials, requisitions 
of machines, etc., whereby the great mass of 
working people have lost their means of ex- 
istence. 

Improvement in conditions cannot be ex- 
pected until some time after the conclusion 
of peace, when trade and traffic will become 
normal. But even then, the distress will only 
be diminished if the Jews adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. 


There are two reasons why these con- 
ditions can only be relieved but not 
remedied during the progress of the 

ar: One is that many of the trades 
upon which large sections of the Jewish 
people have in the past relied for a live- 
lihood no longer exist, having in part 
disappeared with the shortage of sup- 
plies and in part been monopolized by 
the government. Some of these small 
trades may never return under the 
changed conditions to be expected after 
the war, and it is for this reason that, 
as Dr. Van Raalte says, the Jews must 
“adapt themselves to new conditions.” 
The other reason is the traditional rela- 
tion of the Jews to the state. By hold- 
ing themselves for centuries aloof from 
the rest of the commonwealth—whether 
necessarily or rightly so need not here 
be examined—without at the same time 
making themselves economically  self- 
supporting, the Jews of Poland have 
built their whole social structure on 
sand; they have at all times been de- 
pendent upon a goodwill which they 
have neither been permitted nor quite 
willing to create. 

And this exactly is the “tragic” fate 
of the Polish Jews that at the break of 
a new day, when old racial and religious 


——_ 


_many maps, charts and illustrations. 
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hatreds are dropping away, they have 
yet to conquer the heritage of indiffer- 
ence, suspicion and prejudice that, now 
as under the old régime, makes for in- 
equality of their treatment by the Polish 
authorities and by the Polish people. 
Not because of an intense race hatred 
or of religious animosity but because, 
clinging to their separate laws and in- 
stitutions, they have not yet, as Mr. 
Kohler says, familiarized themselves 


with the language, thoughts and aspi- 


rations of their fellow citizens, are the 
Jews unloved, are they so largely un- 
protected and uncared-for by their own 


government, 


NEW DATA ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


FEW years ago, a certain Scottish 

peer informed a number of Brit- 
ish social reformers and economists that 
Andrew Carnegie intended to form a 
new philanthropic trust for the British 
Isles and desired suggestions for spend- 
ing a large sum in such a way as to ad- 
vance the social welfare without running 
danger of undermining the efforts at 
self-improvement on the part of either 
individuals or communities. A number 
of impracticable suggestions were made 
and a few foolish ones. Among the good 
ideas subsequently carried out by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, stand 
pre-eminently the investigations con- 
ducted separately in England and Wales, 
in Ireland and in Scotland of the physical 
welfare of mothers and children. 

The report on Scotland, by Dr. W. 
Leslie Mackenzie, medical member of 
the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, is the last of the three to be issued 
and forms a document of 625 pages, with 
Its 
publication was delayed until a few 
months ago because the author also par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the equally 
voluminous report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Housing in Scotland. ‘The data 
in most cases refer to the pre-war period. 

Since a review and criticism of public 
administration was barred out from con- 
sideration, the studies and recommenda- 
tions are. of necessity incomplete, espe- 


cially for the reason that most of the 


great advances in the protection of chil- 
dren in Great Britain during the past 
decade have come from legislation, such 
as the Children act of 19U8, better 
known as the “children’s charter,” ma- 
ternity insurance, and provision of school 
medical service and school meals. Nev- 
ertheless, many of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Mackenzie, based as they 
are upon one of the most intensive and 
extensive pieces of research ever under- 
taken in this field, are of considerable in- 
terest to workers for child welfare 
everywhere. Only a few of these con- 
clusions can here be summarized. 

One of the principal points made 
is that the provision generally adopted 


for the day-care’ of children under five 
is quite inadequate and either approxi- 
mates too nearly the provision made for 
infants or that made for older children. 
So much has yet to be done here in the 
matter of experimentation that it is im- 
portant, says Dr. Mackenzie, to pre- 
serve the greatest possible degree of au- 
tonomy. 


The new methods continually arising in 
the minds of those responsible for toddlers’ 
playgrounds, kindergartens, Montessori 
groups, and the like should have every free- 
dom possible within our social conditions. 
To this end, it is important that all insti- 
tutions for the day-care of children should 
be brought within a system that should 
combine full autonomy of all varieties of 
institution with the stability that comes of 
official support. 


It is not enough, therefore, to provide’ 


equipment, even lavishly; but it is essen- 
tial that a responsible body should be es- 
tablished. Dr. Mackenzie evidently 
does not believe that any municipality, if 
charged with such centralized control 
and organization, would permit of suf- 
ficient elasticity. At least he advocates 
the formation of civic guilds of child 
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welfare in which all agencies concerning 
themselves with day-care of children un- 
der five would be represented along with 
the local health authority. 

Many special studies brought together 
in this report throw new light on the 
dificult subject. of malnutrition. Dr. 
Mackenzie seems to take the view that 
nearly everything in this field yet re- 
mains to be done, principally because 
hitherto the opportunities for accurate 
observation and research have been in- 
sufficient to yield results that can be ap- 
plied directly in practice. 

Investigation, even of living children, 
tends to run into over-elaboration of abstract 
scientific detail. ‘This is not the type of in- 
vestigation that is most urgently wanted or 
most fruitful. There is abundant room and 
abundant need for detached scientific in- 
vestigation; but the primary motive 
must be of good practical results in the pro- 
motion of better life. From this standpoint, 
the materials for investigation are practically 
unlimited. All that is wanted is adequate 
ward accommodation for the children that 
need scientific care and laboratory facilities 


for the concerted investigation of their con- 
dition. 


In view of the interesting experiments 
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recently made in this country with the 
establishment of malnutrition clinics, 
and the longer experience with milk sta- 
tions and diet kitchens, it is interesting to 
note that little is apparently thought of 
that kind of institution in Scotland. 
There is a reiterated demand for mal- 
nutrition hospitals devoted to the spe- 
cial treatment of children suffering from 


marasmus and other forms of malnutri- , 


tion. It is denied that these diseases re- 
sult from bad inheritance though this 
may be an aggravation. Modification of 
a number of environmental circum- 
stances, it is argued, may be required to 
effect a cure, and to secure this modifica- 
tion, the malnutrition hospital is the sim- 
plest expedient. 


Doubtless, as the schemes of child welfare 
develop, the conception of the malnutrition 
hospital will gather in force. At present the 
claims of acutely ailing children are too 
numerous to make any extended provision for 
malnutrition as such possible in the sick 
children’s hospitals. [he cure of malnu- 
trition needs time, persistent attention, skilled 
selection of foods, regularity of management, 
and other services possible only in a special- 
ized institution. 


How much the problem of malnutri- 
tion is one of general social efficiency 
rather than of medicine is illustrated in 
the present report by data showing that 
rickets, scurvy, and others of its phases 
which result from a faulty balance of 
diet predominate in the Hebrides and 
other regions where the choice of foods 
is traditionally more limited than else- 
where. Incidentally, this geographical 
factor is given as one reason why hered- 
ity has for so long been erroneously re- 
garded as an important element in mal- 
nutrition. Another problem quoted as 
lying on the margin of medicine and gen- 
eral efficiency is that of teeth. ‘The part 
played by the teeth of the mother in the 
malnutrition of the nursling is shown 
to be more considerable than is generally 
realized. 

Much space is devoted to a discussion 
of the “endowment of motherhood,” a 
phrase which until quite recently was 
heard most often from the mouths of So- 
cialists and which consequently was 
looked up with suspicion by defenders 
of the present order. Dr. Mackenzie is 
forced to the conclusion, unwillingly it 
would seem, that in principle this en- 
dowment—though the title yet covers “a 
large number of very indefinite propos- 
als’”’—has already become a matter of fact. 
He also repudiates the idea that it means 
a slackening in parental responsibility. 
This title, he says, 


takes no overt account of the extent to which 
motherhood and infancy are endowed through 
the public services already available. Those 
services are an expansion of the powers of 
the family and enable the family not only 
to secure better medical attendance, but also 
to obtain some relief from the too great con- 
centration of family duties resting on the 
poor. This endowment is, as it were, in- 
visible. 
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THE WAR.-TIME OUTLOOK OF 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS ~ 


The following statement of the war-time outlook of the social settlements, summariz- 
ing the experiences recited and the forecasts made at the meeting of the National 
Federation recently held in Chicago, is issued by its officers, Graham Taylor, presi- 
dent, and Robert A. Woods, secretary. 


HE adaptability and readiness which the settlements have shown in meeting 
many emergency demands exacted by the war attest the value of the permanent 
establishment of such centers, the efficacy of their regular neighborhood and 

civic work, and the public economy in further developing their resources. 


Settlement principles and practices, long locally exemplified, have been embodied 
in measures taken by the government departments and the National and State Coun- 
cils of Defense. Thus the Selective Service law has been democratically and success- 
fully operated by utilizing the local resources of the neighborhood and its precinct. 
The community service being rendered in localities adjacent to war camps em- 
phasizes and extends the fellowship in work and play and in the cooperation be- 
tween the voluntary and official agencies which settlements all along have initiated, 
exemplified and promoted. : 


Their line of attack against drink and vice in combining counter attractions with 
the enactment and enforcement of law has been carried out with such effectiveness 
by the War and Navy Departments and the Councils of Defense as to demonstrate 
these methods .to be the best permanent public policies. 


IN eae measures for industrial justice and peace, such as the settlements 
have hitherto striven for in their respective localities, are proving still more 
effective on the larger field and scale upon which they are being operated under 
government supervision. Overwork and the lack of work are being prevented by 
the regularization of employment. The adjustment of the wage scale to the cost of 
living levels up standards of living too low for safety and levels down standards 
of luxury too wasteful for national economy. 


The recognition of the right of workers, as well as of employers and the public, 
to have voice and influence in preventing and settling industrial differences avoids 
strikes and lockouts and the disastrous suspension of industry. Such attempts as 
that of the British Labour Party to formulate a program for social reconstruction 
to follow the war inspire the hope of similar efforts to realize more democracy in 
American industry and economic conditions. 


Apo settlements’ success in reducing race prejudices, in interpreting the dis- 
tinctive values of each of the peoples constituting our cosmopolitan population, 
and in promoting the community of local interests, is finding the most emphatic con- 
firmation on a world scale in the national and international alliances brought about 
during the war. 


In the form of poor relief, what is 
really a conditioned endowment of moth- 
erhood is “largely inoperative even for 
qualified cases.” In the form of free 
education, of free nurture in necessitous 
cases, of provided care for the health 
of children, 


all the common services, to the extent that 
they relieve the burdens of the family, are 
an endowment of motherhood. 


These illustrations show that the principle 
of endowment is really implied in the ex- 
isting organizations. But under the insur- 
ance act there is a visible as well as an 
invisible endowment of motherhood, namely, 
maternity benefit. So far as maternity bene- 
fit is a money payment, it is a direct endow- 
ment, placed within the control of the in- 
dividual mother. 


The principle is conceded that the mother 
and child as such have definite claims on 
the public services. On no other supposition 
can the various public services be explained. 
How far such services should be extended; 
whether they should be converted into abso- 
lute rights without thé disabilities at present 
attaching to poor relief; whether at any 
point, they should be supplemented by new 
services to complete the circle of the family’s 


duties to the children 
points for the detailed investigation of ex- 
perts in the economics of industry and im 
the finance of insurance. 

From the position argued in my report, 
it is manifest that our provision for mother- 
hood and childhood is scattered and unde- 
veloped. On the other hand, any crude pro- 
posals for the direct endowment of mother- 
hood may do as much harm as good. . . 
Endowment, of motherhood seems to me a 
suitable subject for research by an economist 
and an actuary. Possibly, the whole com- 
plicated group of practices might be investi- 
gated better by a royal commission. 


In contrast to this recognition of the 
importance of further development of 
state care, comes the final recommenda- 
tion of the report concerning the corre- 
lation of the social energies in regard to: 
the child. Here it is not the state but 
private philanthropy to which we are 
referred as the synthethizing agency. Al- 
ready, the Carnegie United Kingdom 


Trust, after studying the report pre-' 


pared for England and Wales, have an- 
nounced their desire to acquire or erect 
a suitable building in London for ‘the 
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eas acquaintanceship with immigrant neighborhoods has convinced settlement 
residents that good will and mutual understanding must form the basis of effective 
Americanization and good citizenship. As a means to this end they appreciate the 
importance to the immigrant and the nation alike of the common use of the English 
language. They have therefore been first and foremost in teaching English and 
citizenship to adult foreigners and in prompting and cooperating with schools and 
other agencies in so doing. But they deprecate such enforcement of the use of the 
English language as involves the suppression of native speech, because it cannot fail 
to be associated with the tragic experiences suffered by the Poles in Germany and 
by the Czechs in Austria under the cruel and futile efforts to enforce upon them 
the exclusive use of the German language. 


Settlement residents have long been aware of the injury to the individual and the 
injustice to the state in allowing a man to expatriate himself by residing in this 
country indefinitely without becoming a citizen, or without showing satisfactory 
reasons for permission to remain here as an alien. But none knows better than they 
that if measures to compel naturalization are taken during the war, which might 
seem to the alien arbitrary and drastic, they would surely defeat the purpose to 
promote good citizenship. The patriotic morale of our foreign-born citizens can 
best be sustained, whether among the many thousands of them in military and naval 
service or the millions in civil life, by dealing with them sympathetically and in 
frank recognition of their importance to America in this complex international crisis. 
To this end the settlements seek to contribute what they may from their first-hand 
observation and study of our immigrant populations toward an immigration and nat- 
uralization policy suggested by the nation’s experience during the war. 

Ae the settlements have relied upon persuasion more than compulsion to promote 

public welfare, upon democratic fellowship to offset the danger from the 
separation of classes, upon education in cultural, occupational, moral and idealistic 
values to build up citizenship, they take great hope in the new emphasis being laid 
upon these most potent national assets. Thus only may the nation meet the exactions 
of the war and the still more decisive issues of the reconstructive period to follow. 
In this spirit only may the people safeguard those liberties which are necessarily 
somewhat restricted to assure public safety while the nation is at war. 

The settlements assert by their deeds their unreserved loyalty to the great national 
and international cause for which we, and all free peoples, are allied in battle. Men 
from their households and neighborhoods are in full proportion at the front, on the 
sea and in every branch of war service. Their women residents and neighbors are 
on the whole second line of defense, upon the strength and loyalty of which the 
safety and perpetuity of the nation depend. 

PALE ANCE to democracy and enthusiastic support of the President and the 

government in defending and extending democratic freedom express the very 
soul of the settlements. They therefore greet as tokens of the greater America that 
is to be these gains made by the nation during the war: 


The new national consciousness, embracing all races, classes and conditions 
, among us in one great community of interests; 

The conscience, impartiality and democracy characterizing our war measures 
and internal policies ; 

The great achievements during the war which attest the capacity of our demo- 
cratic state for permanent progress, and the necessity for carrying over into the 
period of peace the measures so effective in war times; 

The spirit of world service, which without self-seeking, sent us and keeps us 
in this war for the freedom of mankind. 


jousing of a central bureau or institute 
f a national character, “to serve as a 
oordinating agency for all its various 
ocal and other organizations connected 
vith infant and maternal welfare in 
tngland and Wales.” <A similar offer 
as been made by the trustees for Scot- 
and, and Dr. Mackenzie thinks it 
hould be accepted. As regards the con- 
rol of such an institution, he proposes 
hat it should represent all the public 
odies and private agencies concerned 
vith the welfare of mothers and chil- 
ren, including the medical schools and 
he great hospitals. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE BLIND 


DMISSION of blind children to 
regular school classes and the es- 
ablishment of classes in conservation of 
ight for those whose vision is defective, 
re two of the leading programs urged 
1 California by Kate Foley of the Cal- 
fornia State Library, San Francisco. 
Through her efforts, Los Angeles al- 


ready has fifteen blind children in her 
day schools learning to be independent, 
becoming accustomed to the bumps that 
they must sooner or later learn to take, 
and incidentally achieving triumphs side 
by side with their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. 

Miss Foley, who considers herself 
one of the fifty thousand ‘“needless- 
ly blind” in the United States—half the 
total number of blind—and one of the 
650 “needlessly blind” in California— 
40 per cent of the total number—has a 
national reputation as an inspiring evan- 
gelist for and to the blind, demon- 
strating as well as teaching that blind- 
ness is not an insuperable barrier to 
progress and happiness. In a recent 
course of lectures at Berkeley she stated 
that the attitude of the public toward the 
blind constitutes a greater problem than 
blindness itself. She declared: 


Pity is a great thing. But it should not 
be misdirected. The stage whispers which 
the blind hear when well-meaning but 
thoughtless people pass are painful. This 
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attitude isolates the blind and hurts worse 
than the blindness itself. Talk naturally 
with the blind and tell them of all the ordi- 
nary and lighter things of a conversational 
nature. 


Another point emphasized by her is 
that if we are to take proper care of our 
blinded soldiers, we must endeavor to 
put at once our present blind to useful 
work. [here are now in every state 
and community long lists of useful ac- 
tivities, she says, in which the blind 
might be used if only people would not 
let their blindness stand in the way. Re- 
member, she says, that 


faithfulness and singleness of purpose in the 
blind may often more than compensate for 
the loss of vision and make them valuable 
employes. 


In the expectation that some, and 
possibly many, of our soldiers and sailors 
may sacrifice their sight, the government 
already has formulated plans for their 
re-education, “The surgeon-general has 
prepared plans for a complete hospital 
school on a beautiful country estate near 
Baltimore, where the equipment will be 
provided that has been found most use- 
ful in the experience of France and 
Great Britain. 

More particularly the educational 
work of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, in Lon- 
don, where during the past three years 
1,200 blinded British soldiers and sail- 
ors have been trained for useful voca- 
tions, is looked upon both as an example 
and as an encouragement. Of these 
men the director, Sir Arthur Pearson, 
says: 


The ambition of these men is to be once 
again normal citizens—like others in fruit- 
ful effort. And if they succeed in this am- 
bition, if they surprise everyone by their 
courageous outlook and by what they are 
able to accomplish, it is not because it is easy 
to overcome their handicap, but because they 
are filled with the spirit which will not be 
conquered. 


Just now the public can cooperate in 
preparing for the sad eventuality of hav- 
ing to care for considerable numbers of 
blind soldiers and sailors, says Harold 
T. Clark, of Cleveland, who is in close 
touch with the surgeon-general’s office, 
by preparing Braille “cheer up” books 
to be used in addition to the more serious 
books in the type which are obtainable 
from the regular publishers. 

It is suggested that these books be in 
the nature of scrap books, a few pages 
in length, containing items of interest, 
such as short stories, clippings, verses, 
jokes, and the like. Any amateur can 
make them by use of a Braille typewriter 
or a Braille desk slate, which is quite in- 
expensive. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity, however, to give a little extra 
employment to the many blind persons 
able to write Braille, who are to be 
found in nearly every city. 
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ON LETTING UNCLE SAM DO 
HIS WORK 


ITH the government at Wash- 
ington entering first one field and 
then another heretofore held sacred to 
private enterprise, one hears all kinds 
of rumors in regard to the way private 
enterprise is taking this encroachment. 
For example, in a few short months 
Uncle Sam became the largest insur- 
ance company in. the world and private 
insurance companies. were supposed to 
be looking askance at this activity. 
Hence the interest of the following 
letter, sent to superintendents of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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from the office of the vice-president in 
New York city: 


No doubt you have noticed an agitation in 
the newspapers and by circulars on the sub- 
ject of an anticipated encroachment by the 
federal government upon the business of in- 
surance, and calling upon insurance agents 
to start in now to resist such encroachment 
by protesting to their congressmen and local 
business associations; in other words, to get 
up a campaign against what is called “so- 
cialistic propaganda.” 

In order that you may be in no doubt as 
to the attitude of this company, we desire to 
say that we do not sympathize with this 
agitation and desire that you take no part 
in it. We have a great deal of confidence 
in the democratic principles which pervade 
the population of this country and which 
animate the federal government. 


Book Reviews 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
EDUCATION 
By Charles Hubbard Judd. Ginn & Co. 
333 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.98. 


This introduction is an encouraging sign 
of the times. For, first, Dr. Judd maintains 
that history of education is not a suitable 
introductory course, and that psychology has 
run to discussion of methods. We may, 
therefore, look for an easing of our ills in 
the disappearance of anomalies such as 
the intrusion of semi-literate schoolmasters 
into societies of scholars under the high- 
sounding title professor of education. We 
shall cease to squirm when we _ witness 
Greek education taught by men who cannot 
read a sentence of Plato; medieval educa- 
tion taught by men who know very little 
Latin and are wholly unaware of the im- 
portance of Arabic sources; ‘educational’ 
psychology taught by culls from the field 
of scientific psychology. ‘There will no more 
be professors of “philosophy and education,” 
distinguished chiefly for utter incapacity to 
recognize what a philosophical problem is. 

Secondly, Dr. Judd shows that a “science 
of education” is on the make and that, like 
other sciences, it depends fundamentally 
upon the use of measurement and enumera- 
tion, It thus has inherent and marked limi- 
tations. Hence the pity that the term “edu- 
cation” should have been raped and con- 
ventionalized. For, Dr. Judd deals with 
school systems, buildings, officials, curricula, 
social relations, pupils, classroom manage- 
ment, the professional training of teachers, 
and such matters. The Science of Education 
is dismissed in a single chapter. In short, 
the machinery and probable social signifi- 
cance of non-residential day schools are 
taken as synonymous with “education.” The 
educated man, needed so sorely to ballast 
our half-culture, never appears. And, in 
this connection, I may remark that I have 
but once met a man well able to support 
the fiercesome weight of the beatific title, 
“professor of education.” This man was 
Matthew Arnold! 

Although the book covers a very wide 
scope and, therefore, does scant justice to 
some most difficult problems, it is the best 
thing of the kind known to me. In particu- 
lar, it emphasizes the strict bounds of “edu- 
cation” in a way calculated to remind 
“schoolmen” of the plain limitations of what, 
after all, is one profession among many— 


a profession, moreover, which nowise tends 
to ensure that its adherents are of superior 
education. 

Once in a while, Dr. Judd generalizes too 
boldly. “There is no limit in the American 
system to the possibility offered the individ- 
ual pupil of going on to higher institutions. 
.... This is not true anywhere in Europe.” 
This is indeed news to a Scot. So far back 
as 150 years the sons of peasants and of 
nobles were sitting side by side on the 
benches of the high school of my native city; 
for more than 450 years they have been 
sitting side by side in the halls of my Alma 
Mater! 

R. M. WENLEY. 


THE ENCLOSURES IN ENGLAND 


By Harriett Bradley. Columbia Univers- 
ity Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law. Longmans, Green & Co, 112 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


This is an elaborately supported argu- 
ment in favor of the theory that the first long 
period of common land enclosures, dating 
from an indefinite era before the Black Death 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
“is explained not by a change in the price of 
wool, but by the gradual loss of productivity 
of common-field land.” It is a clever piece 
of work, somewhat marred by inability to 
see the whole economic and social back- 
ground of the events it attempts to explain. 

The economist’s yearning for definiteness 
in the interpretation of involved social facts 
and the reduction of every phenomenon to 
some one decisive cause here, as so often, 
instead of producing the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, has led to an over- 
emphasis that amounts to mis-statement, For 
instance, even if we accept as proven a strong 
tendency towards enclosure owing to soil 
exhaustion prior to the Black Death, the 
shortage of labor and the rise in the price 
of wool, this does not prove that this cause 
was the most potent or the only one worth 
considering. One might as well say that the 
European war has nothing to do in England 
with the enfranchisement of women, with the 
drift towards abstinence, or with minimum 
wage legislation, because all these move- 
ments have existed before. 

It is easy to confuse cause and effect when 
the effected condition has, as in the present 
case, to some small extent pre-dated what 
afterwards became the main cause. Thus, 
there undoubtedly was exhaustion of the soil 


prior to the Black Death, but it grew 
finitely worse as land was withdrawn fro 
common use afterwards, because every en 
closure of land also implied what might b 
termed an enclosure of labor: the dispos 
sessed husbandman became more and mor 
dependent for his livelihood on wage labo 
for the owner or tenant of the enclose 
land, and consequently neglected what r 
mained of his heritage. As the demand fo 
labor increased and wages rose, it paid t 
give up more of the former independence. 
Similarly, in comparing the prices of woo 
and grain, the author forgets that the woo 
grower also often became a manufacturet 
or a financier of manufacturers, and that 4 
slightly disadvantageous price for wool a 
compared with that for wheat may have been 
more than balanced by profit on the manu: 
facture of cloth. But even assuming tha 
there were no such immediate profits as are 
here suggested, we must remember that much 
of the period under review was a time to) 
trade expansion and romantic speculatio 
People grew wool and built ships because 
they saw some. few merchant adventurers 
and manufacturers grow exceedingly rich b 
foreign trade. And so the larger farmers 
who were men of the world, often may have 
converted their arable land into pasture even 
though the change was not at the time 
really profitable. i 
In other words, relative immediate profit 
ability is not the only factor that determines 
the channels through which enterprise will 
find its outlet. It is important to know wha 
went on in people’s minds. 
Miss Bradley says: “The great changes 
which are usually attributed to the plague 
of 1348-1350 were under way before 1348, 
and were not greatly accelerated until 1350, 
possibly not before 1370, and cannot, there- 
fore, have been due to the Black Death.” 
This would seem to imply that there could 
not possibly have been a delay of half a 
generation before the squires of the time 
learned how to adjust themselves to new 
labor conditions—a surprising statement if 
we consider the extreme slowness with which 
not only farmers but also other employers 
in our own time learn the simplest lessons 
from changed conditions in the labor market. 
The study under review may be recom- 
mended as good exercise in economic-his-— 
torical argument. Among the authorities 
quoted we note a curious omission, that of 
Gilbert Slater’s The English Peasantry and 
the Enclosure of Common Fields. 
BRUNO LASKER. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR ALL. 


By Gerald W. Butcher. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. London. 96 pp. Price 
2s. By mail of the SuRveY $.60. 


As a historical record of the allotment 
movement in England, this little book is 
worthless, for the simple reason that the 
author knows next to nothing of its develop- 
ment outside of London and, consequently, 
exaggerates beyond recognition the impor- 
tance of the Vacant Land Cultivation So- 
ciety of London, with which he is connected. 

While some of the more progressive 
Northern cities and counties have been sym- — 
pathetic to the extension of the allotment — 
movement—though probably none has ever — 
been able to meet the actual demand—the — 
London County Council has shown itself defi- — 
nitely hostile, even after the government (by — 
an order issued under the Defence of the 
Realm Act) permitted certain vacant lands 
to be conscripted for the period of the war. 
What progress there has been in this ‘one 
city was entirely due to private effort and 
to the irrepressible desire of the people for 
land. 

As an intimate study of the movement in 
one city and of the conditions making for 
success in war gardening, the book is warm- 
ly recommended. Very interesting is Mr. 
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students may specialize in 


Work With Children and Youth 


Butcher’s description of the neighborliness 
and the fine spirit of cooperation engen- 
dered by war gardens and the gradual 
growth of sentiment in favor of radical land 
reform as an outcome of it. 

The cultivation of vacant land is recog- 
nized even by the author, who makes exces- 
sive claims for that plan as inadequate to 
meet the real demand which includes a modi- 
cum of security of tenure. But he is decid- 
edly unfair when he characterizes as “un- 
blushing and indefensible selfishness” the un- 
willingness of owners to give up for good 
the possession of lots for which they have 
temporarily no use. Many such sites are 
held as a necessary investment for future 
needs. If the community wants land for 
gardening, it should pay for it at a reason- 
able price. That, as a matter of fact, is 
the way in which the tremendous growth 
of the allotment movement in other parts of 
England has actually taken place. 

B. L. 


A VILLAGE IN PICARDY 

By Ruth Gaines. E, P. Dutton & Co. 193 

pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 

$1.62. 

This is the story of Canizy, a village of 
445 prosperous inhabitants in 1914, but last 
winter un village tout eubilé of one hundred 
shivering women, children and old men try- 
ing to live in the ruins of their homes. But 
if it was forgotten by the world because of 
the more conspicuous and more imperative 
demands of other sections, it was the dearest 
to the Smith College Relief Unit of all those 
which they “loved back to life.” One grows 
to know the villagers very well in the 193 
pages of the book. 


THE SURVEY is in receipt of perhaps 
100 copies of two remarkable human docu- 
ments from the Western front. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ADVENTURE: WHAT 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IS DOING FOR 
THE CIVILIANS OF FRANCE, JULY, 1917- 
MAY, 1918. Chapters on the Red Cross in the 
Battle of Picardy, The Home-Coming Procession, 
ete. Illustrated with a foreword by 


HOMER FOLKS (Director) 


REPORT FOR MAY, 1918, OF THE BUREAU 
OF REFUGEE AND RELIEF, Giving reports from 
the war zone to the Pyrenees from all but two of 
the 76 departments of France, with the care of 
évacués from before spring and summer offensives. 
This work for refugees constitutes half of the 
volume of civilian work. An introduction by 


EDWARD T. DEVINE (Chief) 


The two pamphlets will be sent as long 
as the supply lasts to readers of the Survey 
sending to this office 5 cents in stamps to 
cover postage and mailing. 


Neighborhood Work Through Settlements 
Medical Social Service 


Address, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


The School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 


A Department of Simmons College 


The first year program begins September 18. 


A substantial preparation for forms of social service now in 
special demand. Correlated courses on work with individuals 
and families and on neighborhood work. 


Well prepared 


Organizing Charity 
Social Inquiry 


The story of the unit itself is unobtrusive 
Glimpses of these women do not reveal the 
hardships of their winter, as exacting as the 
more spectacularly heroic work of evacua- 
tion under the guns of the enemy in March, 
except to make us laugh with them at their 
mishaps. ‘The writer has a sense of humor 
which sees fun wherever it can. Our eyes 
twinkle with hers when we read of M. Tou- 
ret who looked askance at women who 
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walked alone over the fields at night, muddy 
and knapsacked, and who remarked when 
they came to help him, “As for you, I do not 
know what you may be, but as for me, I am 
a Christian.” 

Not the least attractive feature of the book 
are the numerous pen and ink drawings, some 
of them terribly pathetic, some a little grim 
in their humor, but many of them glinting 
with the same laugh that ripples to the sur- 
face so often on the printed page. 


C. VAN DE W. 


ANTHROPOLOGY Up-To-DATE 


Winter Mitchell. Stratford 
Price $.75; by mail of the 


By George 
Con \7/app; 
Survey $.80. 


Anthropology is not a strictly accurate de- 
scription of the field to which this learned 
treatise belongs; for, the author skips about 
between. that science and modern social 
science, leaving an altogether delightful trail 
for the reader to pursue. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to describe the subject of 
this treatise as lying (in more senses than 
one) somewhere half way between the two 
sciences named. Incidentally, it is to be 
remarked without intentional reflection on 


American humor in general, that publishers 
of facetie seem to have fallen into the habit 
of importing it from Canadian university 
professors. 


Baik: 


PACIFISM AND MILITARISM 

To THE Epiror: Professor Jastrow’s letter 
in your issue of August 3 seems to confuse 
the meaning of two words, upon the clear 
understanding of which rest our chances for 
a better world after the great war. He con- 
trives to whittle pacifism down, so as to in- 
clude everyone who deplores war, whereas 
he uses militarism in its narrowest sense, 
as if it only meant your enemy’s kind, ag- 
gressive war, war for conquest. This is in 
contrast to our kind of war, namely, neces- 
sary and “respectable” and well-behaved 
war with which, therefore, pacifists must 


acquiesce. Now, I suspect the Kaiser would 
be satisfied with this blend of terms. Most 
Germans repudiate “wicked wars.” Will a 


pacifism that uses all the methods of war 


ever rid the world of war? 
is more practical than this. 

The fact is that militarism is the habit 
of war, the disposition to use war on oc- 
casion, the war system to get and keep a 
nation’s rights and to work its will. All 
nations have been hypnotized with this idea 
for ages, or we should not dream of taking 
up a method so barbarous. It is militarism 
that sets up army and navy departments in 
republics and empires alike, and makes their 
support the most costly item for every gov- 
ernment. ‘The fundamental thought is that 
human relations rest at last upon force. As 
men a century ago both deprecated and de- 
fended African slavery, though already an 
evident anomaly, so now men deplore and 
use war, a monstrous anomaly in the face 


No question 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 


1918 


GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS and INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students 


in social statistics and social investigation. 


Two-year 


course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center 
work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and play- 
ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN 


FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
INDUSTRIAL 


SERVICE 


EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising ‘rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A matron for children’s 
home. Nursing experience preferred. Un- 
usual opportunity. Address 2851 Survey. 


PHYSICIAN for factory work, male or 
female. If a man, must not be subject to 
military service—interns considered. An at- 
tractive permanent position for one inter- 
ested in welfare work in an industrial plant. 
Address 2861 Survey. 


WANTED—family case worker. Thriv- 
ing industrial city of one hundred thousand. 
Initiative encouraged. AssocrATED CHARI- 
T1ES, Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED—Visitor, initial salary $900. 
CONNECTICUT CHILDREN’S AID SO- 
CIETY, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Immediatelv bv SOCTAL 
WELFARE LEAGUE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a general superintendent. Applicant must 
be well trained in charity organization meth- 
ods. Good salary. 


WANTED—In Massachusetts city of 
45,000, a general secretary for organization 
doing family and community work; also 
supervising Home Service with help of 
trained assistant. Address 2857 Survey. 


THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR of 
Boys’ and Men’s Work is open at the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
applying, give full information as to age, 
education, experience, references, minimum 
salary, and classification as to Draft Law 
and Army Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRANT AID, 
Council of Jewish Women, 146 Henry Street, 
New York, wants two liberally educated 
Jewish workers to help develop its Ameri- 
canization Program for working girls and 
women in Council Sections in large indus- 
trial cities. Salary in accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED, by college man, position as 
gymnasium director and club worker in 
social center, school center, or other work 
for boys. Large experience as director of 
gymnasium and boys’ club in settlements. 
Excellent references. Address: Epwarp T. 
GILFILLEN, Homefield, R. F. D. 1, Boise, 
Idaho. 


WANTED—by experienced woman, posi- 
tion as superintendent of children’s home. 
Address 2860 SurRvVEy. 


JEWESS, girls’ worker, settlement worker, 
seeks resident position in New York. Ad- 
dress 2862 SurvEY. 


WANTED, somewhere in New England, 
childless couple who will employ young 
mother with baby. Strong, willing, a good 
houseworker, no desire for days off; baby a 
very beautiful and healthy child, trained to 
regular habits of sleeping and feeding. Coun- 
try work preferred. Address Mrs. A. L. 
Sessions, Phelps Farm, Hadley, Mass. 
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YOUNG WOMAN, year and half with 
Charity Organization Society, six weeks’ 
course Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy, stenographic experience, wants 
position. References. Address 2863 Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG COLLEGE MAN with training 
and experience in boys’ work, draft exempt, 
wants position. Address 2864 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN with so- 
cial service and business training wishes po- 
sition as stenographer to social worker or 
in office. Address 2320 COLLEGE ST., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


COLLEGE WOMAN experienced case- 
worker, teacher and executive, desires part 
or full time work, preferably war-work, in 
or near Providence, R. I. Address 2865 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue BattLe CreeK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober Ist. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ TRAINING ScHoot DEPART- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


NON-SECTARIAN 
ALL YEAR VACATION AND CON- 
VALESCENT HOME 


THE ANCHORAGE 
Arverne, Long Island 
Charges: One-third of salary per week. 


Registration: Office Jewish Big Sisters, 
137 East 22 Street, Room 119, New York. 


Daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Monday evening from 6 P.M. to 8 P.M. 


HOSPITALS AND SETTLEMENTS 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


of civilization. Good people still mix their 
idealism with it; every war gathers about 
itself a halo of heroic memories and goes 
on to prepare the way for the next war. 

As Nietzsche long ago wrote: “No govern- 
ment will nowadays admit that it maintains 
an army in order to satisfy occasionally its 
passion for conquest. The army is said to 
serve only defensive purposes.” “In this atti- 
tude all states face one another today. They 
presuppose evil intentions on their neighbors’ 
part and good intentions on their own.” But 
war is like fire in the forests; it cannot be 
kept within bounds. Thus our Spanish war, 
which began by coupling the name of liberty 
with revenge, went on to add Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands to our dominion and 
to set us in the ranks of the imperial world 
powers. 

When, therefore, we talk about militarism, 
let us not fancy that our own militarism may 
not be even more subtly dangerous to us and 
to our grand venture of democracy than it 
has proved to people with less progressive 
types of government. Will our delegates 
to the coming peace conference favor a 
policy of general disarmament? Will the 
United States be ready to join with other 
nations to neutralize the oceans, to discard 
warships, and finally to put our war depart- 
ment out of commission? The spirit of 
militarism will surely insist upon maintain- 
ing a state of preparedness for war. Al- 
ready we see the approach of a universal 
military training. This is militarism! 
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Pacifism, on the other hand, stands along 


different view of human relations. It puts 


with democracy and religion for an ie put 


reverence and good will in the place of 


ment. It respects men too much to sanction 
killing them like flies. It respects human 
nature, even in the person of a child, too 
much to seek to force and break the will. It 


brute force at the cornerstone of govern-— 


. 


1 


insists upon the spiritual methods of reason 


and sympathy instead of violence. It holds 
the very existence of war departments and 
armaments to be divisive of nations and 
eterna.ly provocative of suspicion and fear. 
It sees in a nation’s preparations for defense 
that which answers to the frowns and scowls 
on the human face. A kindly temper, scrupu- 
lous treatment of others’ rights, the securing 
of admirable and just conditions for its own 
people and the working out of complete 
democracy at home, are its characteristic and 
adequate defenses. 

In the eyes of such pacifism, war is in- 
human, stupid, barbarous. Is 
tragedy of war-time that such pacifism for 
which thousands of people are willing to 
give their lives, in their love of country and 
humanity, must be thrust out of sight and 
hearing? But pacifism, being one with 
democracy and religion, cannot be crushed; 
it still faces all truth, suppresses nothing, 
has never to apologize for itself, makes no 
entangling compromises with its opposite, has 
no enemies, is open-minded to the opinions 
of others and prays to be modest in afhrming 
its own. 

It is time to be asking to what kind of 
pacifism the war is leading us. Can we— 
will we make this the “last war”? <A deal 
of fine idealism among our people, among 
the men over in France, is feeling its way 
in this direction. All our great social move- 
ments wait upon this question. Where is 


the brave and clear-headed thinking, with. 


plenty of humanity to balance it, that will 
bid the men (and women?) who are going 
to sit at the peace conference to carry out 
the will of the peoples of the world and 
rid us forever of war? Good will can do 
it; nothing else can. 
CuHar.es F, Dots. 
Southwest Harbor, Me. 


THE NATION’S DANGER 


To THE Epiror: ‘The two letters in your 
issue of July 27, in answer to. my communi- 
cation under the above title, I gladiy answer. 

Mr. Thompson thinks the figures rather 
hysterical. If he will take the trouble to 
look up the source of my statistics, the re- 
ports published by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., he will be able 
to verify the’ conditions quoted. For his 
further information I have just compiled 
the following figures from the latest U. S. 
Public Health Service reports: 

Cases of venereal diseases brought into 
the U. S. Army from May 23 to July 12 
were 29,636, or double the casualties of our 
entire army abroad. 

These cases the men all contracted in their 
home towns, not after they entered the army. 
I carry no brief for or against Portland or 
anv specific city as to whether it is clean 
or not. I state facts from the entire United 


States. 

Answering the letter from “A _ Social 
Worker,” who says my communication is 
one-sided, I cannot understand such a point 
of issue. A person with syphilis or gonor- 


rhea is in a certain diseased condition and 


carries about with him a dangerous com- 
municable disease. People with typhoid 
fever or smallpox are quarantined until 


cured. All venereal diseased persons should 
also be quarantined until cured. 

It is not a moral question, 
Many cases are on record where people 
have contracted svphilis or become blinded 
from gonorrhea when no moral question en- 


altogether. 


‘ 


it not the. 
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tered at all. Is a baby born from a syphilitic 
mother responsible for the disease? And is 
the baby morally responsible if it becomes 
an idiot. 

Christ told the poor woman not to sin 
any more. This was a specific case; but He 
did not tell lepers to “Sin no more.” If 
“The Social Worker” will go about the 
work and cure syphilis and gonorrhea and 
leave out altogether the moral question from 
soldiers and civilians who contract these 
diseases, then the moral question will take 
care of itself. 

GRAHAM F. BLANDYy. 

Washington, D. C. 
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LESS than one-quarter of 1 per cent of the 
farmers of the country received in 1916 a 
taxable income of over $3,000, according to 
a statement just published by the Farmers’ 
National Committee on War Finance, while 
the proportion of brokers was eighty times 
as large, of manufacturers over forty times, 
of mine owners and operators thirty-two 
times as large. 14,407 farmers, although 
they included big land owners who merely 
collected rent, received only $129,642,000, 
while 2,544 mine owners and operators re- 
ceived a total of over $115,000,000, and 2,839 
stock and bond brokers received $116,425,000. 


A SURVEY of the girl problem at Camp 
Devens, in the second issue of the new 
monthly bulletin of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Social Hygiene, mentions three types 
of girls as most exposed to the blandish- 
ments of soldiers—many of them married 
men: the “silly” girl, young and adventur- 
ous; the “idle and disorderly” girl, who has 
always been free with young men and ac- 
customed to picking up acquaintances—often 
girl away from home or lacking home con- 
trol; and the real prostitute, attracted to the 
neighborhood of camps by the hope of gain. 
The classification is given to show that no 
one measure suffices to provide adequate pro- 
tection either to the men or to the girls. 


NOT only every square foot of the United 
States proper is to be covered by a responsi- 
ble Home Service section, but the territories, 
the island possessions, the American Red 
-Cross announces, the “zones,” the “spheres 
of influence,’ the colonies of Americans 
in foreign countries wherein there are 
families of soldiers and sailors. In the 
Hawaiian Islands one home service course 
of instruction has already been held which 
was attended by thirteen students. There 
are 7000 men in Hawaii in Class A, none of 
whom was drafted during the first year of 
the war. As soon as these begin to be 
called, the forehanded Home Service section 
will doubtless have plenty for its workers 
to do. 


POLISH Gray Samaritans will be the off- 
cial title of Polish girls in the United States 
who have completed two courses arranged 
by the Polish Reconstruction Committee and 
the Y. W. C. A., for service abroad, either 
to administer relief in the tortured land of 
their origin or to serve as nurses’ aids and 
canteen workers with the Polish army in 
France. ‘The first course, which will open 
this fall and will receive Polish-American 
girls of elementary Polish or American edu- 
cation, is to train probationers in first aid, 
hygiene and allied subjects. The second is 
an intensive course in hospital service and 


leadership for graduates from the first 
school who have shown special aptitude and 
fitness. Those who do not meet, the final 
test will form a league in the United States 
to back their sisters abroad, or may continue 
training in the International College of the 
Y. W. C. A. at Springfield, Mass. 


CURFEW laws are gradually coming into 
fashion again. The little town of Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y., recently adopted 
such an ordinance to the effect that “all 
females are prohibited from being on the 
streets or highways of the town after 9 P. M. 
and before 5:30 A. M., accompanied bya 
soldier or sailor, unless such soldier or 
sailor be a member of her immediate fam- 
ily, or such soldier or sailor be known to 
the parents of such female and such parents 
have consented thereto”? A Long Islander 
suggests that parents apprised of the fact 
that their daughter has been found “after 
hours” in the company of a soldier are more 
likely to claim said soldier as an old fam- 
ily friend than see their daughter sent to 
jail or fined $50 for violation of the law. 


BRAZIL has entered a sanitary, prophylactic 
and medical campaign against malaria by 
two decrees of the government One of them 
authorizes the minister of the interior to 
organize medical commissions to begin a 
rural prophylactic service “for combatting 
the destructive epidemics of the interior of 
Brazil,” and, incidentally, to follow the ex- 
ample of the United States government in 
the drainage of swamps and other breeding 
places. The other creates an official quinine 
service and sets out an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the purchase of the first quan- 
tities of quinine to be imported and a 
smaller amount to cover the purchase of 
machinery for preparing quinine tablets of 
a uniform quality. This supply is to be 
distributed at a price to be fixed from time 
to time by the government, with a discount 
for retailers. 


INTERNATIONAL Relations are the sub- 
ject matter of a fortnightly supplement to 
the Nation, to be issued regularly from Oc- 
tober 5. Important diplomatic documents, 
summaries of the foreign press, notes on ar- 
ticles in international periodicals, notes, news 
and book reviews, will make up these sec- 
tions. 


Emergency Course for Industrial Sec- 
retaries in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 


An intensive course will be given September 6 
to 27, 1918, at the National Training School. 
Address: Secretarial Department, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Plaza 4700. 


Full graduate courses for all Association 
positions open September 11, 


A Training Course in Organization and Leader- 
ship of Recreational and Patriotic Activities for 
Working Girls designed to fit students for any 
kind of girls’ club work will be given at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, September 11 


to October 11, under the auspices of the 
National League of Women Workers, which 
organizes evening clubs for working women. 
Students will be ready to take positions by 
October 15 and will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 
Write for prospectus of the course to 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
: 35 East 30th Street, New York 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
5 copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Foop Primer ror THE Home. 20 pages of practica 
food facts, illustrated with nine food charts now, 
in use by hundreds of institutions. Invaluable 
for educational work along public health lines. 
Single copy, by mail, $.25. 
Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 
Bureau of Food Supply, A. I. C. P., 105 East 
22 St., New York. 


For Value Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch, Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts AND Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicraTion LiteRATuRE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


HeattH Insurance. Discussion of bill endorsed by 
, New York State Federation of Labor. Address, 
Edward A: Bates, 223 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


How to Start anp Run a CooPeraTive Store. By 
wAgnes D. Warbasse. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York, 


Maxine THE Boss Erricient. 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


Tue Mrntster’s Liprary AND Bestoor. Subject- 
index for a private library, to control miscellany 
on Homrtetics and Sociat Worx. 64 pp. 'De- 
scriptive booklet and subjects on perforated 
sheets for mounting. Bestool System, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


Necro New-Comers 1n Derroit, Micu. 
Edmund Haynes, Price 20 cents each, $15 per 
hundred. Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


By George 


Towarps A New Wortp. Being the Reconstruc- 
tion Programme of the British Labor Party; with 
an Introductory Article by Arthur Henderson, 
the Party Leader, and Other Material. An 
attractive and convenient reprint of an epoch- 
making social document. 20 cents. W. 
Browne, Box 311, Wyoming, New York. 


You SHoutp Know Asoutr Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per mouth, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass, 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
First NationAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE Societies. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York, 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S. DIRECTORYSOF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AAspim. 
Blindness, Ners. 

Caneer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, SBo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Nesw, PRaa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, SBo, 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Soc. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca, 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 
Efficiency Work, Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH : 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soe, for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Ncwa, Rsr. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLy. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, RcrepM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncesw, Ncwa, Niws, Niucan, 
Insanity, Nemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aart, Neve. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Nem, 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Nirucan, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHA, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa, 

Physical Training, Apgea, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, MssH. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, RBr. 

Hampton Institute, 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, NwweyMca, APEA, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasrr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mss. 
Schools, AHEa, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, Asya, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Poa. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Socia! Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacjw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca. 
Gwec, Nwweymca, RcicpMm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iactw, Nras, Nirww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national. employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp. exec! sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra~ 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY SOF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


{[ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
w York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ns in home, school, institution and community. 
blishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


fERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
ATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
ill, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
ing sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
ject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
erest in physical education. Annual member- 
ip fee $3 includes magazine. 


i. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
iar D. Foulke, pres.;-C. A. Hoag, 

801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
ing a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
‘representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


IE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ession of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
eases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
staining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
wgazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
° CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
te knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
satment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


TREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261! 


‘oadway, New York. Has a department of field 


ork to make surveys of governments and institu- 
ns anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
illed. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
shed. 


JOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
a Perky, sec’y; 2 13. St., New York. 
) spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
id give expert advice concerning all phases of 
nsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
cludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


JGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
iancellor David Starr, Jordan, pres.; Dr: J. H. 
sllogg’, sec’ V5) bXOD: O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
ritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
vilities. Literature free. 


SDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
IRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
nt denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
n’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


ENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
LURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
eer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
rd S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
nominational and inter-denominational war- -time 
mmissions ; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
ection of inter-church buildings; other general 
ir-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
dian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
yvernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


[MIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
OMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
enry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
eets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
nducts National Americanization program. 


TERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
rry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ject—To promote an intelligent interest in s0- 
lism among college men and women. Annual 
mbership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
e Intercollegiate Socialist. 


IE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S0-“ 


AL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 


acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R.. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women, Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of. admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 


of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MnO; oR. C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and. train the. volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red’ Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening” clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips _ Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 


health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social] workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of trayel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sece’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labo. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 


pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 

RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 


trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for tne 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Coming Articles: 


WEALTH WAR AND WORK 


By Hornell Hart. A review of a number of current pamphlets on the eco- 
nomic effects of the war on the common people, present and prospective. 


THE. TRIAL OFT HE-L W; W: 


In this issue Victor S. Yarros opens his report for THe-Survey of 
the I. W. W. trial in Chicago, just closed. His second articke will deal 
with the case for the prosecution, his third with that for the defense. 
It is an absorbing story and has not been fully told. . 


OUR DEAFENED SOLDIERS : ‘* 


By Rose Goldsmith Stern. The chairman of a ‘national age for welfare 
work among the deaf tells of the right attitude and help less toward 
those of our soldiers whose sensitive organs ofshearing cannot stand the 
noise of battle and whom we have to expect back totally deaf. 


Dear Subscriber: 


Somewhere this vacation you’ll meet someone who doesn’t read the SURVEY—un- i 
less, of course, you’re one of those lucky individuals who pass all your time with up-to- 
date, intelligent, progressive folks. : 


But if you do come across some poor benighted soul who doesn’t know what 
he’s missing, don’t let him go. 


Introduce him to the Survey by lending your one precious copy. Punctuate your 
conversation with SURVEY enthusiasms,—‘‘Has anyone read those outstanding reports 
of the British labor conferences by Arthur Gleason in the recent numbers of the J 
Survey?” “T keep track of conditions through the Survey.” “I get the most helpful 
advice and suggestions for Red Cross home service in the SURVEY’—and so on ad 
infinitum ! & 
Quote the Survey liberally. Refer to special articles. Describe what the 
SuRVEY is and how it gets its matérial first-hand. Drive home the fact that when . 
social and industrial forces are playing so large a part in the winning of the war, 
every citizen must be prepared to deal with these forces wisely and efficiently, with 
just the sort of knowledge and understanding that the SURVEY gives. 


And finally, when you’ve exhorted your friend and exhausted yourself, slip 
him this little corner slip with the Survey’s trial subscription rate. If you win a 
convert, our most grateful thanks. 


Very truly, 


Circulation Manager. 


<2 
Survey 3 
Associates, Inc, 
112 East 29th St., 2 

2 2] 
New York S, 

wv 

Enclosed is a dollar 
bill. Send a five months’ 
trial subscription, beginning 
now, to 
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